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THE SONG OF THE APPLE-TREE. 


Where the sun sets was I grown, 
On, the island of old story. 


Where the knights and heroes came 


After death and chaunted fame; 
On thy fairy-lands of glory, 
Island of Avilion! 


There King Arthur ate of me, 
Whom the Fay Morgana carried 
From the stress of battles hot, 
From the days of Camelot; 
There in ease King Ogeir tarried, 
Sang me in old minstrelsy. 


Fruit with flower to the south 
In my bounty were engendered; 
And the sap through all my core 
Ran in veins of luscious ore, 
So I sained all men who tendered 
To my fruit their parchéd mouth. 


Spring hath me in whiteness clad, 


Long ere June hath her white roses; 


Virgin blossoms from me fall 
Weaving April's coronal, 
In my snowy orchard-closes, 
Making English lovers glad. 


Late October to my fruits 
Bringeth ruddy winter-blushing, 
Till, enamored of their rose 
Through my leaves the south-west 
blows; 
And their perfumed clusters crush- 
ing, 
Strews them at my moon-lit roots. 


I am Fay Morgana’s own, 

See the mistletoe for token, 
Clutching to my lichened bough: 
Wherefore, sing ye likewise now, 

Keeping the old spell unbroken; 

Give us grace and benison, 
Apples of Avilion! 
Frederic Lorn. 

The Pall Mall Magazine. 


MY DOG. 


The curate thinks you have no soul: 

I know that he has none. But you, 
Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew 


Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark 
Where none is welcome, none may 
love? 


I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so 
soon; 
But in some canine Paradise 
Your wraith, I know, rebukes the 
moon, 


And quarters every piain and hill, 
Seeking its master... . . As for me 

This prayer at least the gods fuifil: 
That when I pass the ilcod, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom Land. 
St. John Lucas. 


THE AWAKENING. 


Once she woke to fairy-land, 
Now she wakes to grief, 
All the golden days are gone, 
Lost by time—the thief. 


Once she sprang to meet the dawn, 
Now so loth to rise; 

She to greet the coming day 
Opens heavy eyes. 


Singing bird and budding trees, 
Bloom of rose unfurled, 

All her hopes are far from these 
In the under-world. 


What for her the upper-earth? 
Lone she wanders here. 

Silent in the underground 
They who held her dear; 


In the happy night they rise. 
Each beloved face; 

Phantoms circling by her couch 
Hold her in embrace. 


See! she springs to meet the day, 
Up with eager breath, 
Then remembering, prays for sleep, 
Sleep so like to death. 
Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
The Nation, 
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THE NEW LIBERAL POLICY. 


Within the past few weeks an om- 
niscient half-penny morning paper. 
published in London, has been fre- 
quently announcing complete changes 
of policy on the part of the leaders of 
the Liberal Party. The Licensing Bill 
was to be entirely re-modelled as a 
consequence of the Peckham election, 
and Mr. Asquith was to abandon the 
policy of his predecessor in the Pre 
miership. Both these statements are 
profoundly false, but under both there 
are elements of truth. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did 
not, like Gladstone or Disraeli, dominate 
the Cabinet. He was not a political 
dictator. He was a unifying and con- 
ciliating influence, not a driving and 
determining force. He was primus 
inter pares. The policy was not so 
much his policy as that of the Cabinet 
collectively. The change in the Pre- 
miership may ultimately matter im- 
mensely. The difference in the per- 
sonal equation will certainly count, but 
not just yet 

The Peckham election is more imme- 
diately germinal. It has absolutely 
decided a change in the policy of the 
Liberal Party that was previously in 
contemplation, and in which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman would have ac- 
quiesced as readily as Mr. Asquith. 
It is an open secret that the intention 
behind the immense legislative pro- 
gramme for the present session was to 
fill up the cup of the House of Lords, 
and appeal immediately to the coun- 
try. The Government never expected 
to carry either the Land Bill for Scot- 
land or the Education Bill for England. 
These measures were brought forward 
as tactical movements in preparation 
for an immediate fight with the House 
of Lords. 

The Peckham election has changed 
all that. The brewers, it is said, spent 


from £8,000 to £10,000 on the contest, 
and it was well worth the money Its 
effect on the Licensing Bill will prob- 
ably be trifling—the reaction in public 
opinion on this question has already 
begun—but Mr. Gooch’s large majority 
has fixed the Liberals in office for at 
least three years, and has deferred in- 
definitely, if it has not finally averted, 
the attack on the House of Lords. 

The Peckham election, surely even 
the strongest Radical must admit, is a 
very strong argument in favor of a 
Second Chamber. Let us look just 
a little at the electoral history of the 
constituency. In 1900 the Conserva- 
tives had a majority of 1,392, in 1906 
the Liberal majority was 2,339, and 
in 1908 Mr. Gooch, the Conservative 
candidate, was returned with a ma- 
jority of 2,494. Peckham is a typical 
working-class metropolitan constitu- 
ency. There is a considerable migra- 
tory element, but this circumstance 
does little to explain such a startling 
change in its political complexion in 
two years. Mr. Gooch floated into the 
House of Commons on beer. Perhaps 
personally he did not like it. He is 
said to be a teetotaler. In any case [ 
do not blame him. There was no 
other fluid available on which he could 
float in, and he had to do the best for 
his party. It would be an insult to 
Mr. Gooch's intelligence to suppose that 
he believed in the absurd misrepre- 
sentations and baseless calumnies with 
which the minions of the brewers 
sought to delude the Peckham electors, 
but it was not his business to expose 
the weaknesses of those who were 
fighting for him. When a wise mari- 
ner spreads his sails, he takes advan- 
tage of all favoring gales. 

While beer was the main factor at 
Peckham, there were other influences 
at work. Anglicans and Roman Cath- 
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olics are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the policy that the Liberals have up to 
this point pursued with respect to Eng- 
lish elementary education. Perhaps 
even the suffragette comedy elemeut 
counted for something. Tariff Reform 
was more potent than is generally sup- 
posed. The London working-men are 
beginning to talk about it in the tram- 
cars and in the public-houses. They 
are saying: “Cheap food is of no use, 
if we have not the money to buy it. 
The Tories promise us plenty of work 
and good wages by putting heavy taxes 
on the manufactured stuff and keeping 
it out. Let us give them a chance. 
The Liberals with all their promises 
have done us no good.” 

The point of greater moment is not 
the cause of the great political change, 
but the fact that a typical London con- 
stituency is liable to such sudden, 
large, irrational changes. The Peck- 
ham beer fever was simply a form of 
political intoxication. If a General 
Election had taken place on the Li- 
censing Bill without the nation havy- 
ing time to consider it, we might have 
had a result similar to Peckham in 
the whole of London and in many parts 
of the provinces. This would only 
have delayed reform; but let us sup- 
pose an equally irrational panic in 
favor of perilous and _ ill-considered 
constructive or destructive legislation. 
In such circumstances immense and ir- 
reparable mischief might be done in 
a hurry before the popular madness 
had abated. All practical statesmen 
recognize that the deliberate will of the 
people must prevail, whether it be right 
or wrong; but in the best interests of 
the community it is essential that there 
should be an appeal from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober. The most obvious 
moral from the Peckham election is, 
“Thank God, there is still a House of 
Lords.” 

The Peckham election result has 
taught the Liberals that they cannot 
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count confidently on an adequate ma- 
jority if they rush into a hasty con- 
flict with the House of Lords. “Sup- 
posing that a General Election were 
tuken just now, and that the Tories 
could bring forward a moderate and 
attractive programme of social reform, 
the probability is that they would 
carry the country with them. Even 
the most sanguine Liberal would not, 
under the supposed conditions, expect 
a large majority. For this, and possi- 
bly for other and better reasons, the 
Liberals have evidently adopted a pol- 
icy of conciliation. They hope that 
the carrying of large, salutary reforms 
on which moderate men of all parties 
are agreed will be counted to them 
for righteousness when the day of 
reckoning comes. 

The result of the by-election at Man- 
chester caused by Mr. Winston Chur- 
chill’s promotion to Cabinet rank will 
probably strengthen this decision. Mr. 
Churchill's election address is astutely 
drawn. He won the seat on the Free 
Trade issue, and he is again keeping it 
to the front. The fact that Tariff Re- 
form is gaining in the country gen- 
erally will tell in favor of Mr. Chur- 
chill; indeed, it is just possible that 
this circumstance may enable him to 
retain his seat with a small majority. 
Mr. Churchill defeated Mr. Balfour in 
peculiar circumstances. He got a very 
large Unionist vote; but it was cast, 
not to put him in, but to keep Mr. Bal- 
four out. There was no personal an- 
tipathy to Mr. Balfour, but the vast 
majority of the Unionists of Manches- 
ter are strong Free Traders. In 1906 
they believed that the Union was in no 
immediate danger, and they feared Tar- 
iff Reform. Home Rule was a 
menace to the Empire, but in their 
opinion Tariff Reform meant ruin 
to the industrial interests of Lan- 
eashire. If Lancashire were blotted 
out, where would the Empire be? 
In any case, what would the Em- 
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pire be to them? They voted reluc- 
tantly, more in sorrow than in anger, 
against their party. They believed, for 
a time at least, that they had killed 
Tariff Reform. If they still think that 
Tariff Reform is dead, they will vote 
for their party this time and leave Mr. 
Churchill out in the cold. Instead, 
however, of being a severe blow to the 
Liberal Party, Mr. Churchill's defeat in 
Manchester might be a blessing in dis- 
guise. It would encourage the Gov- 
ernment to persist in the policy of 
pushing forward moderate and concili- 
ating legislation which they have to all 
appearance adopted. 

This was the line of policy which, 
by courtesy of the Editor, I was per- 
mitted to press upon the attention of 
the Liberal leaders in The Fortnightly 
Review for February, 1906, and I now 
think the time opportune for further 
comments. I then ventured on a fore- 
cast of the Licensing Bill, suggesting 
as a tentative detail, that would afford 
a basis for discussion, a time-limit of 
fifteen years. This is practically what 
Mr. Asquith has done. He proposes a 
time-limit of fourteen years from April, 
1909. I further hinted that the time- 
limit would probably be extended by the 
House of Lords, and it is almost cer- 
tain that this will be the final solution. 

When he introduced the Bill, Mr. As- 
quith clearly indicated that it was 
open to amendment in point of detail, 
but with respect to the main principle 
of the time-limit, the Government have 
crossed the Rubicon and burned their 
boats. They are pledged to regain for 
the nation full control of the liquor li- 
censes which belong to the nation. 
Lord Rosebery said the Nation must 
master the Trade or the Trade will 
master the Nation. The primary aim 
of the Government Bill is to enable the 
Nation to master the Trade as soon as 
possible, but it is not proposed that 
this should be done in a_ vindictive 
fashion. 
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Mr. Balfour's Act of 1904 provided 
that no on-license, except for default 
on the part of the license-holder, should 
be taken away without compensation. 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill also provides that 
no on-license shall be taken away with- 
out compensation. This is disputed; it 
might also be disputed that Mr. Bal- 
four provided any compensation. It 
might be argued that he instituted a 
system of compulsory State mutual in- 
surance, so that the license-holders 
who were allowed to remain were 
bound to compensate those publicans 
who, in the interests of the public, had 
their licenses withdrawn. If the Li- 
censed Traders had been in the same 
position as butchers, bakers, or candle- 
stick-makers, this policy of Mr. Bal- 
four’s might quite justly have been 
characterized as confiscation and rob- 
bery. The fact that the liquor trade 
is protected by State restriction from 
unlimited competition gives it a mo- 
nopoly. Publicans do not deserve bet- 
ter treatment from the State than 
other men, but they have received bet- 
ter treatment. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to labor a point that all well-in- 
formed men thoroughly understand, 
but at this juncture it is necessary to 
focus public attention on the elemen- 
tary facts of the situation. Take a 
homely illustration of monopoly value. 
The keeper of a thriving restaurant in 
a busy provincial town in Scotland told 
me recently that a public-house license 
granted for his premises would be 
worth as much to him as a present of 
£2,000. Instances even more striking 
might be multiplied to any extent. 
Earl Grey, for example, bought a house 
for £400 and got a license for it. On 
the following day he could have sold 
it for £10,000. This monopoly value is 
created by the State; in equity it 
should clearly belong to the commu- 
nity, and under Mr. Balfour's Act of 
1904 the monopoly value of all new on- 
licenses is annexed by the local au- 
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thorities. The contributions to the 
Compensation Fund established by Mr. 
Balfour are simply the payment by the 
license-holders of a contribution from 
the monopoly profit which they enjoy 
for the purpose of paying for the elimi- 
nation of on-licenses that are now con- 
sidered unnecessary in the public in- 
terests. If the Balfour scheme were 
continued indefinitely, the fund would 
ultimately suffice for the elimination 
of all on-licenses. 

Mr. Asquith proposes greatly to ac- 
celerate this process. He says in ef- 
fect, “I will give you compensation for 
all the old on-licenses in the shape of a 
time-limit of fourteen years. During 
that time the process of reducing on- 
licenses will go on at a slightly quicker 
rate, and you will have all the rest of 
your monopoly profits during that pe- 
riod to write down the value of the pre- 
sumption that your license would be 
renewed subject to‘your good conduct.” 

It is admitted that this presumption 
of renewal has, with the tacit approval 
of the State, been freely bought and 
sold in the form of public-house good- 
wills. Prior to Mr. Balfour's Act of 
1904 there was no right in strict law to 
any compensation for the arbitrary re- 
fusal of an on-license. This was per- 
fectly well known to the Trade. In 
commenting on the decision in the Over 
Darwen case in 1883, in The Morning 
Advertiser, the recognized organ of the 
Trade, Mr. Thomas Nash, legal adviser 
to the Licensed Victuallers’ Associa- 
tion, wrote: “There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that, subject to appeal, 
the magistrates can refuse to renew the 
license of the largest, most useful and 
best-conducted hotel in England.” This, 
let it be frankly admitted, was not a 
desirable state of the law, but in prac- 
tice there were few cases of hardship. 
No English bench of licensing magis- 
trates was likely to take away the li- 
censes of useful and well conducted ho- 


tels. Indeed, there was generally the 
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greatest reluctance to refuse to renew 
the licenses of the most disreputable 
public-houses, provided there was any- 
thing like a desire on the part of the 
license holder to keep within the letter 
of the law. 

The need for weeding out the worst 
class of superfluous public-houses in the 
slums of our large cities was years ago 
recognized even by the defenders of 
the Trade. In Liverpool and elsewhere 
arrangements were made between the 
magistrates and the license-holders for 
large reductions. The Trade became 
uneasy regarding the operation of the 
ample legal discretion of the magis- 
trates as to the extinction of licenses, 
and the outcome of this uneasiness 
was Mr. Balfour’s Act, which was 
partly a Publican’s Protection Bill and 
partly a measure of Temperance Re- 
form. Mr. Asquith’s Bill falls natu- 
rally into the same category. The dif- 
ference is that Mr. Balfour gave the 
greater stress to the protection of the 
publican, while Mr. Asquith puts the 
emphasis on Temperance Reform. 

The great bulk of the on-licenses in 
England are held by the tenants and 
managers of large brewery companies. 
It is quite natural that the brewers 
should wish to squeeze the highest 
price out of the Government that they 
can for the right that is going to be 
taken from them. Many of them need 
the money badly. Within the last 
twenty-five years the large brewers, in 
reckless competition with each other, 
bought up public-house good-wills at 
absurdly high prices that could never 
by any possibility prove remunerative. 
Their businesses were afterwards 
floated as limited liability companies. 
In many cases the money got from the 
public for preference shares and deben- 
tures was more than a reasonable price 
for the whole undertaking. Within 
the past ten years the market value of 
these brewery shares has fallen im- 
mensely. In some instances they have 
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dropped as much as 90 per cent. If 
in some cases the value of the prefer- 
ence shares has disappeared, and even 
the debentures are in danger, the Gov- 
ernment cannot in fairness be held re- 
sponsible. 

The question of what length of time- 
limit is fair and reasonable is a matter 
for actuarial inquiry. The points to 
be ascertained are: first, the fair mar- 
ket value of the public-house good-wills 
before Mr. Asquith’s Bill was intro- 
duced; and second, the number of 
years in which the brewers can rea- 
sonably be expected to write off the 
value of these good-wills out of the 
monopoly profits that they enjoy. 

The Liberal leaders are certain that 
they will be able to carry the Bill 
through the House of Commons. A 
few members will vote against their 
party, but they expect to gain as many 
votes as they will lose from the tem- 
perance men among the Unionists. The 
real struggle will come in the House 
of Lords, and they are trusting that 
the Bishops will push the Bill through 
for them. Both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London 
are ardent supporters of the time-limit, 
but they both insist that in equity it 
must be long enough to satisfy every 
legitimate trading interest. The Bishop 
otf London, when Mr. Balfour's Bill 
was under discussion, strongly urged a 
time-limit. He was then willing to 
wait twenty-one years if the nation 
got its full freedom at last, and he has 
intimated that he will be prepared to 
take up the same position again. The 
brewers would probably do well to 
support him lest worse things should 
befall them. 

The Man in the Street may quite nat- 
urally ask what is expected to happen 
when the time-limit expires. On this 
the wisest are uncertain. All legisla- 
tive projects, all business undertakings, 
are to a certain extent leaps in the 


dark. The brewers seem to know. 
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They tell us that they will be ruined. 
If the Bill passes, fifteen years from 
now no beer will, it seems, be made 
or sold in England. They tell us also 
that the Bill would not promote tem- 
perance. The two statements do not 
seem to hang well together. 

The temperance reformers, on the 
other hand, say that they do not antici- 
pate any rapid change in the habits of 
the people from the reduction of the 
licenses. They expect that there will 
be nearly as great a demand as ever 
for dinner and supper beer, but they 
hope that there will be less drunken- 
ness. If this should prove to be the 
final result of the Bill, all patriotic 
Englishmen, without distinction of 
creed or party, would have cause to 
rejoice. 

Mr. Asquith’s Bill gives a slight in- 
dication of what is expected to happen 
when the time-limit expires. If the Bill 
became law in its present shape, it 
would give parochial electors power to 
pass a resolution prohibiting the grant- 
ing of any application for a new license 
during the reduction period, and Clause 
3 further provides that “Local Option 
shall after the reduction period become 
exercisable in such manner as Parlia- 
ment may determine both as to prohibi- 
tion and as to the limitation of the 
number of licenses.” This is little 
more than a pious aspiration. The 
Bill would be neither better nor worse 
if this clause were deleted. Possibly 
temperance reformers may urge that 
machinery for making this clause ef- 
fective should be provided. In any 
“use, local option is simply the applica- 
tion of democratic principles. It is 
only reasonable to assume that there 
will be fresh legislation at the end of 
the time-limit, and the present Parlia- 
ment cannot bind succeeding Parlia- 
ments. Nothing drastic need be 
feared after fourteen years. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the race of hearty. jovial Englishmen 
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who enjoy their beef and their beer is 
dying out, though drinking to excess is, 
happily, decreasing. The new dietetic 
heresies make little progress. The 
average Englishman agrees with Sir 
James Crichton-Browne in thinking 
that in the matter of diet the wisdom 
of the ages is of more account than a 
few doubtful laboratory experiments. 
A healthy Elizabethan breakfast con- 
sisting of « pound of beef steak and a 
little bread washed down with a quart 
of honest ale was a better preparation 
for a hard day’s work than a couple 
of slices of dry toast and a dish of 
weak tea. Englishmen wrote their 
names large on the world’s broad page 
ou a diet of beef and beer. It is a 
healthy thing to eat and drink heartily, 
but it is physically, as well as morally, 
degrading to be always tippling. When 
the period of reduction is ended, there 
will be plenty of pubiic-houses to meet 
all reasonable requirements. There 
will still be cakes and ale for those 
who want them, and ginger will still 
be hot in the mouth. Gin-palaces and 
drinking-bars are modern and most un- 
desirable innovations. We want to 
find our way back to the conditions 
that prevailed in older and healthier 
times. This is surely good Toryism. 
Mr. Asquith is going to help us. More 
power to him. 

Mr. Charles Booth expects that the 
reformed public-house, when it comes 
along, will be run by enlightened pri- 
vate enterprise. Others are in favor 
of philanthropy and four per cent., or, 
as it is sometimes called, disinterested 
management. George Bernard Shaw 
favors municipalization. Once we get 
a clean slate, it would be easy to make 
experiments and watch results. Mean- 
while, the points that I wish to press 
home are that the main principle of 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill does not seek to in- 
terfere with the working man’s legiti- 
mate use of his beer in any shape or 
form, and that it need not deprive 
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either the brewers or the publicans of a 
single penny to which they have an 
equitable right. The Bill is not framed 
to give effect to the fanatical ideals of 
the extreme teetotalers, but, while 
doubtless capable of being improved in 
detail, it aims skilfully at bringing 
about results that all social reformers 
admit to be most desirable. 

At the moment the Licensing Bill has 
the foremost place in political interest, 
and it will probably monopolize most 
of the Parliamentary time of the ses- 
sion. It is to be hoped, however, that 
a number of other measures of far- 
reaching importance will be added to 
the Statute Book before Christmas. 
Among these I trust an early place will 
be given to Mr. Birrell’s Irish Universi- 
ties bill, which empowers his Majesty 
to found by charter two new universi- 
ties in Ireland, and a new college in 
Dublin. If the Bill passes, as it is al- 
most certain to do, Ireland will have 
three Universities—namely, the Uni-— 
versity of Dublin (Trinity College), the 
University of Ulster, which takes the 
place of Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
a new University having its seat in 
Dublin, which shall have as constitu- 
ent colleges Queen’s College, Cork; 
Queen's College, Galway, and the new 
coliege in Dublin. There are no re 
ligious tests in Trinity College, and 
there will be no religious tests in either 
of the new Universities. Trinity Col- 
lege has a chapel, and provision for the- 
ological and religious teaching and 
study. Indeed, the Theological School 
of the Episcopal Church in Ireland is 
an integral part of Trinity College. The 
new Universities are prohibited by the 
Bill from applying any of the money 
voted by Parliament either to the pro- 
vision or maintenance of any place of 
religious worship or observance, or for 
the provision or maintenance of any 
theological or religious teaching or 
study. The new Universities would 
therefore be in every respect as unsec- 
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tarian as Trinity College itself. Practi- 
eally, Trinity College still has what may 
fairly be called an Episcopalian atmos- 
phere; some people in Dublin who 
should understand it call it an ultra- 
Protestant atmosphere tempered by cos- 
mopolitan free thought. Queen’s Col- 
lege, ‘Belfast, has been predominantly 
Presbyterian in sentiment, and Mr. Bir- 
rell’s speech in moving the first read- 
ing of his Bill indicated that this state 
of affairs is expected to continue in 
the Ulster University. The first gov- 
erning body will be appointed by the 
Crown. It will consist of thirty-five 
members, and one of these is to be a 
Roman Catholic. It is assumed that 
Magee College, Londonderry, where 
Irish Presbyterian Divinity students 
are trained, will be affiliated in some 
way with the University of Ulster. 
This could not reasonably be refused, 
considering the academic privileges 
that the Episcopalian Divinity students 
enjoy at Trinity College, Dublin. Just 
as the University of Ulster will con- 
tinue to accord with Presbyterian sen- 
timent, so Mr. Birrell hopes that the 
new University in Dublin will take its 
color from the faith that predominates 
in the south and west of Ireland. 
There are to be several Protestant 
members in the governing body of the 
new University in Dublin, but the ma- 
jority will be Catholics, and the presi- 
dent of the new college in Dublin will 
be a Catholic layman. The new Uni- 
versity will not be a Catholic Univer- 
sity any more than Trinity College is 
an Episcopalian, or the Ulster Univer- 
sity a Presbyterian, University. It is 
assumed that Maynooth College will 
be affiliated with the new University in 
Dublin in the same way that Magee 
College is to be affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Ulster. This, in brief, is Mr. 
Birrell’s scheme so far as it has been 
divulged. In the short debate in the 
first reading it was approved in the 
House of Commons by Liberals and 
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Unionists alike, and Mr. John Dillon, 
doubtless speaking with adequate au- 
thority, declared that it would be ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics of Lreland. 

Mr. Birrell seems to be in luck this 
time. He has apparently got success- 
fully round the theological difficulty 
that has hitherto shut out many of the 
brightest and best intellects of Lreland 
from adequate mental training. He has 
simply proceeded on the lines repeat- 
edly sketched by Mr. Balfour, who had 
not the courage of his convictions. It 
is doubtful, however, if Mr. Balfour 
could have succeeded. The Orange- 
men of Ulster might have been too 
strong for him. With Mr. Birrell they 
do not count. Mr. Birrell has man- 
aged to dissipate English prejudices 
that would certainly have hampered 
Mr. Balfour. The English Noncon- 
formists now realize that their objec- 
tion to sending their children to the 
vicar’s school, where the atmosphere 
is alien to all that they hold dear, is 
precisely similar to the objection that 
the Catholics of the south and west of 
Ireland have to sending their sons to 
colleges, where the atmosphere is en- 
tirely out of harmony with their re- 
ligious faith and national aspirations. 
They are therefore delighted that Mr. 
Birrell has been so successful in de- 
vising a plan that promises to give con- 
tent all round. The strength of Mr. 
Birrell’s position lies in the fact that 
academic Ireland is solidly behind him. 
He went round this difficulty in the 
right way. He saw everybody that 
was anybody in connection with Uni- 
versity matters in Ireland. He ne- 
gotiated quietly with all the conflicting 
interests, and did not make a move till 
he was prepared to propose a working 
plan that was likely to prove fairly ac- 
ceptable to all concerned. 

Now that the Irish University prob- 
lem, which has so long seemed insolu- 
ble, appears to be on a fair way to- 
wards settlement, the suggestion natu- 
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rally arises that it might be advanta- 
geous to apply similar tactics to the 
English Education Bill. Indeed, this 
was the plan that I suggested should 
be followed after the General Election. 
Probably at that time anything of the 
nature of an agreement between the 
Anglicans and the Nonconformists was 
impracticable, but the Peckham elec- 
tion and the agitation about the Li- 
censing Bill, in connection with which 
Dr. Clifford rejoiced to be a follower 
of the Bishop of London, has appar- 
ently improved the position greatly. 
The other day the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the National Society for Edu- 
cating the Children of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church 
passed a _ resolution “declaring that 
they would welcome a conference be- 
tween Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
and Nonconformists, with a view to 
adjusting grievances, and maintaining 
religious teaching tn the national sys- 
tem of education.” This may not mean 
but it is a step in the right 
A report is current that 
it has decided not to press 
the Government Education Bill 
through the House of Commons during 
the present session. This is extremely 
likely. The Bill would not pass in its 
present shape, and delay till next year 
would allow time for negotiations and 
adjustments. From a tactical point of 
view, a settlement that would be ac- 
ceptable all round would best advance 
the interests of the Liberal Party. Be- 
sides, the programme of the session is 
far too large, and it would be folly 
to waste time on Bills that are not 
likely to pass, 

Mr. Asquith has definitely promised 
to deal with old-age pensions in con- 
nection with his Budget. I am not 
disposed to attempt any criticism of 
the Bill till I see it. It is understood 
that it will be a rather cautious and 
tentative scheme, I fear that will 
cause discontent, but perhaps its dis- 
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cussion may pave the way for some- 
thing better. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s Port of London Bill will be 
pushed vigorously forward. It com- 
mands the enthusiastic support of the 
commercial classes, and it promises to 
be an excellent thing for the wnem- 
ployed. The first step towards a 
healthy condition of the labor market 
is to make work plentiful and a large 
part of the chronic depression in the 
East End of London has been di- 
rectly due to the fact that the Docks 
have fallen so hopelessly behind the 
times. 

There was some talk of Mr. John 
Burns being promoted in connection 
with the Cabinet changes. I cannot 
understand why. He has got the most 
important position of all in the Govern- 
ment not in salary, but in work. The 
unemployed were to be his special care. 
I have never been able to see that he 
has done anything out of the usual rut. 
He has been happily described by one 
of his friends in the Labor Party as 
“the most Conservative President of 
the Local Government Board for a 
quarter of a century.” By “Conserva- 
tive,” it may perhaps be well to ex- 
plain, was meant the most cribbed, 
cabined, and confined by official rou- 
tine. He has now a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself in connection with 
his Town Planning Bill. Why should 
he think of running away? It is gen- 
erally recognized that the root principle 
of the measure is sound, but the details 
will require close scrutiny. It might 
be read a second time and referred to 
a Select Committee. If this were 
done promptly, it might be ready for 
third reading early in the autumn, 
and might be through the House of 
Lords by the end of the session. 
Rather than have a Bill like this 
scamped in any way, it would be bet- 
ter to leave it over after the Select 
Committee had considered it, and give 
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it the first place in the programme for 
next session. 

To sum up: the doctrine that I have 
sought to enforce is that the Liberals 
will best advance their own party 
interests and the good of the country 
« The Fortnightly Review. 
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by pushing forward well-matured mod- 
erate social reforms on which enlight- 
ened men of all parties are, at least 
in principle, agreed, and among these 
the Licensing Bill, in my opinion, holds 
a most important place. 

The Vicar of Bray. 





ON A PLATTER AT MONTREUIL. 


I was no sooner come within the 
walls of the little old bourg on the hill 
than Hobbinol, an assiduous familiar 
elf whom every collector knows, must 
carry me aside to a window, show me 
an aged soup-plate, and whisper, “Re- 
markable old bit of printed blue, don't 
you think?” 

“So it is, temptatious imp,” I admit- 
ted. 

“Daresay they'd jump at a franc for 
it?’ said he, leering. 

“Worth more than that,” said I, “if 
only to find out how it got here.” For 
Montreuil is a bit of old France, and 
the platter seemed a bit of old Staf- 
fordshire. Upon the upper dise of it, 
where in the starving days of Revolu- 
tion and Empire maigre had 
swum its greasy and fishlike “eyes,” 
two fine old English gentlemen were 
depicted, in line and _ stipple and 
aquatint; warm and well-fed and jolly 
fellows, fishing down an English brook, 


soupe 


within English park-palings and _ be- 
neath an English sky of cloud and 
gleam. Top-hatted and curly-brimmed, 


shooting-coated, roll-collared, game- 
pocketed, high-legginged and mutton- 
chop-whiskered tall Englishmen of their 
hands they were, “ all of the olden 
time”; there on the platter they stood 
and fished, superbly ignoring Mon- 
treuil. And “No such noble sportsmen 
as those were ever seen angling here 
alive, I'll swear!” said I. “This is a 
piece of pure Staffordshire. Eh, Hob- 
binol?” 

Yet when I had paid the franc and 


gone off to mine inn—the hostel, by the 
bye, where Laurence Sterne saw “the 
sons and daughters of poverty” sur- 
round him—and had washed the plat- 
ter and made out the mark on the back 
of it, I could tell that my piece of old 
blue had been moulded and potted and 
decorated in old France; not at Burs- 
lem or Hanley, after all, but at 
Choisy-le-roi. 

Which thing is a parable, and a piece 
of the true stuff of history as well. 
For note that Choisy-le-roi is a patriotic 
little town—the author of the “Marseil- 
laise” died and is statued there—and 
Choisy-le-roi lies inland, and is almost 
metropolitan, being hardly six miles 
distant from Paris itself. But what of 
that? In days of Bourbon decline and 
Buonaparte crescence the Pottery Dis- 
trict of Staffordshire thought little of 
Paris; the Pottery District of Stafford- 
shire sent table-ware all over France. 
And nothing could keep it out. The 
English platters were so novel and Ir- 
resistible, so smooth and cleanly, 
finished and workmanlike and pratique 
—and pratique is the superlative word 
of admiration they 
matched so evenly and fitted into each 
other so handily that a garcon might 
safely carry two tall heaps of them to 
table all at once, a pile under each arm, 
What hételicr or housewife could resist 
the purchase of ware so convenient, 
wars so bitter and Imperial Edicts 
against England so fierce all the same? 

So that even in patriotic Choisy-le- 
roi, next door to Paris, if native potters 


so 


over yonder; 
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were not to have to howl “We've got 
no work to do-o-0,” instead of the 
“Marseillaise,” they must copy and 
imitate the Staffordshire ware exactly, 
and not in shape and substance, alone, 
but in look and decoration also; in fact 
they must facsimile it, they must 
print on their French-made plates and 
dishes the very lineaments and ha- 
biliments of the big and burly, brag- 
gart and perfidious, haughty and hated 
Jean Boule; only a last and sav- 
ing touch of patriotism kept them from 
forging the Staffordshire marks as 
well. So here is a curious piece of 
minor history, sought out to explain 
how this brace of fine old sportsmen 
came to be stolidly and perpetually 
fishing English water at Montreuil. 
Minor history, did I say? I was 
wrong; it is history major. Your his- 
torian-in-ordinary is the great fiction- 
ist, before whose conceptions and in- 
ventions the common novelist must 
vail his crest. The man who will tell 
the story of a race, a nation, or a 
period according to the clothing, dwell- 
ings, utensils, and everyday art of it 
will be, I vow, the only true historian 
of them all, and vividly in his pages 
the age and people shall live again, 
though wars and dynasties and that 
elaborate comedy called politics be but 
the edges and binding of the book. So 
let us glorify our hobby, Hobbinol my 
friend. Is it not part of the true stuff 
of history? Don’t we know that about 
the doings of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish potters rests a nimbus of chronicle 
as well as of romance? We can hear 
the jangle of packhorse bells, the stal- 
wart roll of wagon-wheels, the crack of 
whip and creak of linchpin and leather, 
as tinkling loads of crockery go jog- 
ging out of Staffordshire over Cheshire 
heaths towards Liverpool, little Liver- 
pool, a town of hardly thirty thousand 
then. And we can see the _ sleepy 
smooth glide of pottery-laden barges 
along the solitary green canal. The 
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crates go down to the ships in the river, 
or to the workshops of Sadler and 
Green. For John Sadler, copper-plate 
engraver, modestly working in line and 
stipple and aquatint in a cottage at the 
back of Lord Street, had hit upon a 
rich discovery; Senefelder’s own was 
not more accidental. Pulling a proof, 
and throwing it down in dissatisfac- 
tion, he had turned sad eyes upon his 
children, for he knew himself to be a 
poor hand with the graving tool at his 
best. When an unsuccessful man re- 
gards his “young barbarians all at 
play” so happily insouciant, tragedy 
looms about them in his view. How are 
his youngsters to be housed, how are 
they to be fed and clad, how are they 
to be safely launched on the pitiless 
stream of life? The mother sits sew- 
ing, her eyes heavy with a mute re- 
proach. “Not what I expected when I 
married you,” she seems to say; and 
dumbly—‘“du coeur plein la poitrine’— 
the father laments his own incompe- 
tence and failure. In such a moment 
as that John Sadler saw his youngsters 
press the still-wet ink of the rejected 
print upon a piece of white crock, and 
transfer the picture from the paper to 
the glaze, merely for fun and pastime. 
Eureka! That spark of the accidental 
was to light many muffile-kilns; for the 
engraver reflected, called in a printer, 
and devised a new industry; so that 
soon after the year 1755 the firm of 
Sadler and Green began to turn trans- 
fer-printing into anything but child’s- 
play, and Staffordshire ware, adorned 
and cheapened and multiplied marvel- 
lously, was now to penetrate into 
Europe; as French-born potters came 
mournfully to know. 

Portland vases and jasper medal- 
lions, Toby jugs and Whieldon camels, 
Walton figures and Leeds centre-pieces 
were but the luxuries or eccentrics and 
fantasies in English pottery—the stand- 
by was table-ware; table-ware it was 
that became the characteristic Staf- 
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fordshire product, just as tea-things be- 
came the typical effort in English 
porcelain; table-ware it was that went 
to Montreuil and Choisy and all over 
France. Till Sadler and Green began 
to work together within easy reach of 
Burslem the cost of decorating table- 
ware by hand had made it dear and 
kept its output small. But now that 
at Liverpool a design or picture in 
monotint could be printed on a plate 
for twopence, or on a sirloin-dish for 
fivepence, why, in 1765 Josiah Wedg- 
wood is seen rummaging the London 
printshops for designs to send to Liv- 
erpool, and jingling over the Cheshire 
heaths every week-end or so go the 
dobbins that draw the crates of 
Queen’s-ware to the workshops of Sad- 
ler and Green. 

Perhaps the first earthenware ever 
made which could remain quite cleanly 
and pleasant to eat from was turned 
out at Burslem, by Josiah Wedgwood 
about the year 1762; it was he who 
civilized and asepticized the utensils 
which people who could not purchase 
porcelain might use at table. Till then 
any dinner-service not made of gold or 
silver or china had been open to sani- 
tary reproach. Majolica chargers and 
delft platters would scratch, scarify, 
crack, chip, or peel in the glaze by use, 
leaving fissures and depressions which 
the scullions seldom compietely 
cleansed; the salt-glazed dishes of 
white stone-ware had a pitted or 
orange-skin surface upon which spoons 
and forks would rattle and jar; even 
the smooth Whieldon plates would har- 
bor dirt in the floriated reliefs, as did, 
still later, the feather-edged and open- 
work ware made at Leeds. Josiah 
Wedgwood, that typical man of com- 
mon sense and business, sought after 
table utensils of a simpler, plainer, and 
cleanlier kind; there was money in 
that, he knew. So, taking the best 
clays procurable, he potted them into 
plates and dishes and tureens of sim- 
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ple, even, thin and uniform 
covered with a smooth and 
glaze, uninterrupted and lasting, of 
creamy or strawy or saffron tint, that 
a wet dish-clout could readily render 
clean in a minute. And he put the 
most perfect workmanship into the 
making and baking. It was his boast 
that “twelve dozen can be piled up in 
one bung without falling over,’ so 
neatly did the plates match and fit. 
“Cream-ware” he called the new sort 
at first; until, sending a caudle-cup of 
it to Queen Charlotte for her lying in, 
he got the title of Queen’s Potter and 
an order for a dinner-service in return; 
whereupon “Queen’s-ware” the new 
sort was christened. In making his 
Queen’s-ware Josiah Wedgwood made 
the fortune of the Potteries, for the 
new dishes and pans and tureens went 
abroad by the myriad, and travellers 
returning from the Grand Tour could 
attest their universal use. Wrote M. 
Faujas de St. Font in his “Travels”: 


shapes, 


comely 


Their excellent workmanship. solid- 
ity, resistance to the action of fire, tine 
glaze unaffected by acids, beauty and 
convenience of form, and cheapness 
have given rise to a commerce so ac- 
tive and universal that in travelling 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, from Am- 
sterdam to furthest Sweden. from 
Dunkirk to the extremity of the Midi, 
one is served at every inn upon Eng- 
lish wares. Spain, Portugal, and Italy 
are supplied, and vessels laden with it 
sail for the East and West Indies and 
the continent of America. 


It went to Holland and conquered 
there, even in the native land of delft. 

And the fame of it penetrated even 
to the Kremlin; for in 1773 Catherine 
of Russia commanded the supply of a 
“vast cream-ware service for every 
purpose of the table,” directing that 
on every piece of it—there were nine 
hundred and fifty-two pieces—a view 
of “British scenery” should be enam- 
elled. For “British scenery” had now 
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become a Continental rage. That every 
Englishman was a Milord rolling in 
carriages and wealth the Continent of 
Europe had long known, and of late 
the Continent of Europe had begun to 
learn from platters printed at Liver- 
pool that Britain was a land of gentle- 
men’s seats situate amidst arable 
scenery, where innumerable rich John 
Bulls top-hatted and _ shooting-coated, 
fished or shot through arable land- 
scapes, Palladian mansions in the dis- 
tance; mansion and crockery and 
wealthy sportsmen being obviously the 
chiefest products of this happy land. 

Said Wedgwood to his partner, when 
the Russian order came, “All the gar- 
dens in England won't furnish subjects 
sufficient for this sett!” Said Bentley, 
“We must send draughtsmen all over 
the country to take views—real views 
of real buildings!” Buildings were 
“British scenery” then, you 
Though Wedgwood was quite “per- 
swaded” that “not enough Gothique 
buildings” could be found, draughts- 
men were dispatched with camera-ob- 
scuras to every corner of the island, 
and Bentley advertised for prints and 
drawings of “the most embelished 
views, the most beautiful Landskips, 
with Gothique Ruins, Grecian Temples, 
and the most Elegant Buildings” that 
“British scenery” could boast. The 
“views” thus got together were copied 
“in monochrome enamel of a delicate 
black, which permits a shading and 
finish”; and within a year or so the 
service was ready for shipping to Rus- 
sia with an invoice pricing it at 3,000. 
But first it must be exhibited for a 
month to the fashionable world of 
(London, at the Wedgwood showrooms 
in that fashionable part of London, 
yreek Street, Soho. Rank and fashion 
jostled there, inspecting what the cata- 
logue described as “A Complete set of 
Porcelaine or Queen’s-ware”’—of course 
it was not porcelain at all—‘orna- 
mented with Different Views'’—there 
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were twelve hundred and eighty of 
them, and no two alike—‘“of the Ruins, 
Country-houses, Parks, Gardens, and 
Picturesque Landskips of Great Brit- 
ain.” Yet it was with anxiety that 
shrewd old Josiah threw open his 
showrooms on this occasion 


For (he wrote to his partner) Sup- 
pose a Gente thinks himself neglected, 
either by the omission of his Seat, when 
his neighbor's is taken, or by putting it 
upon a small piece, or not flattering it 
sufficiently. He then becomes our 
enemy—Gains some of the Artists to 
his party, and Damns it with the Ra. 
Ambassr. and with every one he is 
able. This is a rock and a dangerous 
one too, and I cannot see indeed how 
we can avoid it, shew or not shew, for 
if a Gent» asks if we have taken his 
Seat we must tell him, and if he fur- 
ther asks to see it, I do not know if we 
can deny him. ...I am most afraid of 
our not having large Dishes and other 
large pieces enough to oblige our 
Friends who shod be put into capital 
situations. 


Mrs. Delany went to Greek Street, 
and wrote that the service for the Em- 
press of Russia was the common 
Queen's-ware “of pale brimstone color, 
the drawings in purple, the borders a 
wreath of leaves, the middle of each 
piece a particular view of all the re- 
markable places in the King’s domin- 
I suppose it will come to a 
princely price.’ Mrs. Delany must 
have been a little color-blind—she 
mistook black for purple; and she 
never mentions the green frogs at all. 
The green frogs, say you? What green 
frogs? Which green frogs? I mean, 
my dear Mr. Bull, the very rarest and 
most Imperial of frogs—the green frog 
that was painted on this Imperial ware 
at the cost of twopence ha’penny per 
frog. For the special mark of the ta- 
ble service made to Messalina of Rus- 
sia’s order was, strange to say, that 
cold-blooded animal the frog: a frog 
“rampant gardant” as heralds have it 


ions. 
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Being both rampant and gardanut the 
frog is up on his hind legs and full 
face at you, in fact a most ferocious 
kind of a frog! But why a frog to 
mark the ware, say you? And not 
without trouble have I discovered the 
reason why. The “vast creamware 
service for every purpose of the table” 
was commanded for use at the Palace 
of the Grenouilliére, the Frogmore of 
St. Petersburg, at Tsarskoe-Selo. And 
unless the Baltic was quite iced over 
before the twenty-two large crates of 
green frog ware could be got to Rus- 
sia, there, at the Palace of the Frog- 
gery, in the autumn of 1774 Messalina 
and Potemkin would dine off “British 
scenery,” and wonder at the thousand 
“Elegant buildings” which adorned 
King George’s realm. And there the 
“sett” remains to this day. 

Now the singular thing to note 
that out of Wedgwood and Bentley’s 
search for “views” came the rage for 
English “stained drawings,” produced 
in gray or bistre with a reed pen and 
then tinted in colors; English water- 
color art may almost be said to have 
had its beginnings in “stayned draw- 
ings” of landscape prospects with coun- 
try mansions in them; and even to-day 
there are English folk who hardly en- 
joy what they call a “view” unless it 
has the residence of a peer in the fore- 
ground or of a baronet in the middle 
distance at the very least. In 1774 
rocks were still “horrid” and “frown- 
ing,” but gentlemen’s seats were “pic- 
turesque” and “romantik”; even sev- 
enty years later Kinglake’s Yorkshire 
servant “rode doggedly on” from Bel- 
grade to Constantinople, you remember, 
“in his pantry jacket, looking out for 
’ Wedgwood's idea 
When the Russian order came, that 
British scenery consisted of gentle- 
men’s estates seen within parks and 
gardens, was typical of his period. So 
was the practical use of the camera- 
When, centuries earlier 


is 


gentlemen’s seats.” 


obseura, too. 
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than that, old Wotton found the first 
of all camera-obscuras in Kepler's ob- 
servatory at Linz he wrote to Bacon: 


I was much taken with the draft of 
a landskip on a piece of paper, me- 
thought masterly done; whereof en- 
quiring the author, he bewrayed with 
a smile it was himself; adding, he had 
done it non tanquam. pictor sed tanquam 
mathematicus .. . for he traceth them 
with his pen in their natural appear- 
ance, turning his little tent around by 
degrees till he hath designed the whole 
aspect of the field. 


It was Wedgwood’s search for views 
of the mansions of the nobility and 
gentry, and the use of the camera-ob- 
scura for the purpose, which brought 
into existence “The Copper-Plate Maga- 
zine, or Monthly Treasury for the Ad- 
mirers of the Imitative Arts, executed 
by the most capital artists of Great 
Britain, and calculated to enrich the cab- 
inets of the curious, or to ornament the 
apartments of persons of Real Taste.” 
Non tanquam pictor, sed tanquam mathe- 
maticus, all that: yet Paul Sandby drew 
for the “Copper Plate Magazine,” and 
so did Girtin and Turner, later on. 

Wedgwood the literal and mechani- 
cal could employ a Flaxman to give 
“the glory that was Greece” to his me- 
dallions and urns, I know, but even in 
that he was only accepting another 
convention of the day, “the rather shal- 
low conceptions of classic art then in 
vogue.” Buildings were “views” and 
busts and cameos were “art.” “Wedg- 
wood was a great potter but not a 
great artist,” says Professor Church; 
yet when it came to the bulk and stand- 
by of his work, “no earthenware, na- 
tive or foreign, combined so many tech- 
nical perfections, Well-ground 
and flints formed the body. The ‘pot- 
ting’ was so good that every part and 
piece was in complete correspondence 
with every other, while no more ma- 
terial was used than was necessary to 
secure solidity. Plate rested perfectly 
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on plate, lids fitted perfectly to kettles, 
basons, and tea-pots. The colors of the 
wares were refined and uniform, the 
firing complete, the glaze thin. And the 
forms of the ‘useful’ ware showed an 
exact adaptation to their uses. The 
spouts and lips of milk-ewers and jugs 
and tea-pots permitted of their con- 
tents being poured out with neatness; 
the handles could be held; the lids did 
not fall off.” This master potter must 
have everything he fathered be of the 
best quality; pitilessly the mediocre 
and merely passable was condemned. 
I see him stumping, wooden-legged, 
about his sheds and warehouses at 
Etruria, lifting his stick and smashing 
any non-excellent bit of ware; “That 
won't do for Josiah Wedgwood!” he 
growls. So that his Queen’s-ware car- 
ried England at its workmanlike best 
abroad, England the skilful and pratique 
and excelling, England the soberly ar- 
tistic and sensible, the England of qual- 
ity as well as of the quality, England 
the true aristocrat among all indus- 
tria] lands. 

Thus in the courtyard of Sterne’s inn 
at Montreuil, sitting under Whitsun 
leaves, with the platter in its proper 
place, on the table before me, did I 
meditate, six years ago; thus now, 
when the platter and a Queen’s-ware 
dish hang on my wall with a “stayned 
drawing” between them do I reflect 
again; while Hobbinol reminds me of 
the delightful wandering hours which 
went to the picking up of those relics 
of the Georgian arts. But my vagrant 
mind goes off again, to a villa near 
Fiesole, where to this day any English 
guest is served with what is supposed 
to be tea, in a cup which is certainly 
“Wedgwood.” “Inglees drink, Inglees 
cuppa,” says the affable and glowing 
host, in what he believes to be the Eng- 
lish language. And I reflect how easily 
that “Inglees cuppa” might have been 
not Wedgwood'’s but Turner's, or 
Adams’ or Palmer's or Shorthose’s, or 
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Neale’s or Mayer's; for with one con- 
sept other pottery firms in Staffordshire 
began to apply to Josiah Wedgwood 
the sincerest form of flattery, in and 


from the year 1765. Later, when 
cream-ware had given place to a 


cheaper and whiter and printed prod- 
uct, to the Staffordshire table-services 
much as we know them to-day, the ex- 
portation grew. And then the number- 
less views of gentlemen’s seats that 
were sent into an astounded Europe! 
The awe of French and Italian spar- 
row-shooters as they lifted a mug or 
bent their meagre chests above a din- 
ner-plate, and saw jolly John Bulls, 
top-hatted and muttonchop-whiskered, 
fishing strenuously or gloriously kill- 
ing whole coveys of fat partridges, pil- 
lared mansions looking proudly on the 
while! 

By the excellence of the engraving 
and the color I know that my platter 
from Montreuil belonged to that later 
period, when Josiah Wedgwood had 
“died worth half a million,” and his 
transfer-printers at Liverpool had also 
passed away. Their fame has not re- 
mained so unchallenged as his. John 
Sadler’s claim to the discovery had 
been disputed almost from the first, not 
without apparent justice; in 1772 he 
ceased to be chief partner, and I think 
he died that pathetically-resentful up- 
braider of life’s inequity, a disap- 
pointed man. For his secret had es- 
caped him, and an imbroglio of dates 
and origins and claims had begun, 
about which the illuminati differ even 
to-day. Did John Sadler, something of 
a duffer as a copper-plate engraver, by 
accident discover how to print on pot- 
tery, at Liverpool in 1749? Or was the 
discovery made at Battersea, and first 
used upon enamels? 

The “Liverpool Guide” in the year 
1799 asserted that “Copperplate print- 
ing on china and earthenware origin- 
ated here, in 1752, and remained for 
some time a secret with the inventors. 
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Messrs. Sadler and Green.” But in 
1753 Battersea was transfer-printing 
excellently, on enamel. The “Liver- 
pool Guide's” is a statement bold, bald, 
and flat enough for anything. But it 
was made forty-seven years after the 
alleged event. Fifty-six years later 
still, the author of a “History of the 
Art of Pottery in Liverpool,” one of 
those earnest people who possess every 
qualification for producing a good book 
except the power of writing it de- 
cently well, declared that “several 
places have been selected as claiming 
the honor of the first introduction of”— 
I apologize for quoting such “Inglees” 
—“‘the art which has helped to make 
English pottery famous throughout the 
civilized world, and has done so much 
towards making its production one of 
the greatest staple manufactures of the 
country. There are computed to be 
now nearly 110,000 hands” (obviously 
an exaggeration) “employed in connec- 
tion with the art, and therefore”— 
again I apologize—“to set at rest the 
question of any doubt about it in fu- 
ture I give the evidence from the orig- 
inal documents now in my possession.” 
Then comes the text of the affidavit 
sworn by Sadler and Green on August 
2nd, 1756. 

Yet at least seven months earlier 
than that a certain Monsieur Roquet or 
Rouquet was sending word to France 
that not far from the china works at 
Chelsea “they have lately erected an- 
other manufacture, where they print 
some of their work. The subject you 
wish to stamp’—I quote from what is 
probably a poor translation, and no 
doubt the original word was estamper, 
which illuminates the meaning—“must 
first be engraved on copper. The im- 
pression is made on paper, the printed 
side of which is afterwards applied. . . ” 
Three months earlier than that, and 
nearly a year before the date of the 
Liverpool affidavit, Horace Walpole, 
prince of connoisseurs and correspond- 
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ents, was writing to Wedgwood's part- 
ner, “I shall send you, too, a trifling 
snuffbox, only as a sample of the new 
manufacture of Battersea, which is 
done from copper plates.” In the first 
letter “lately,” and “new” in the sec- 
ond, are terms which may seem to 
limit the Battersea printing to the year 
1755 perhaps; but there is extant a Bat- 
tersea-printed snuffbox dated 1754 in 
Masonic chronology, and another 
printed with the figures 1753. “Cop- 
per-plate printing, on china and earth- 
enware, originated here in 1752” said 
the “Liverpool Guide.” But in 1753 
transfer-printing was being excellently 
done at Battersea, and in 1757 a porce- 
lain cyder-mug was printed and dated 
at Worcester; Worcester certainly be- 
ing the place where printing on china 
began. 

It is difficult and perhaps presump- 
tuous to love a Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, but one’s heart quite warms to 
the memory of Alderman Sir Stephen 
Theodore Janssen of the Mansion 
House, for what he did in enamel at 
York House, Battersea, when the first 
moiety of the Georgian century was 
coming to its close. For never else- 
where were enamels so delicate and 
gentle and tenderly frivolous distilled 
and fired. Limoges had _ produced 
enamels more striking, and Geneva 
enamels more gorgeously flaming with 
hues, but Battersea enamels are the 
sonnets and roundels and ballades, the 
Herrick’s Hesperides and the Gautier’s 
Emaur in that kind. Copper, and then 
a coat of liquid tin, and then the colors 
and the printing and the gold; enamel 
of turquoise and ultramarine, primrose 
and orange, grey and gold, grassy green 
and rose, on bon-bon boxes, needle- 
cases, snuffboxes, thimble-covers, de- 
canter-labels, patch-boxes, nutmeg- 
graters, tea-caddies, candlesticks and 
inkstands—those were the dainties and 
delicatessen which an Alderman at 
Battersea set himself to send forth. 
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And on the most prized of them appear 
the fine lines and designs and exquisite 
portraits which only transfers from 
plates that Hancock engraved could 
produce. 

Hancock was a master of the burin, 
and Sadler was not; but the question 
is the date at which Hancock began to 
engrave for transfers at Battersea. 
Was it earlier than 1753? It may have 
been as early at 1750, but it could not 
be so early as 1749, for York House, 
Battersea, was standing idle then. And 
1749 is the capital date as to the in- 
vention. For now let us hear the bold 
and true-ringing claim of Liverpool, ut- 
tered in 1756. 


I, John Sadler, of Liverpoole, in the 
county of Lancaster, printer, and Guy 
Green, of Liverpoole aforesaid, printer, 
severally maketh oath, that on Tues- 
day, the 27th July inst, they, these de- 
ponents, without the aid or assistance 
of any other person or persons did, 
within the space of six hours, to wit, 
between the hours of nine in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon of the 
same day, print upwards of 1,200 earth- 
enware tiles of different patterns at 
Liverpoole aforesaid, and which, as 
these deponents have heard and be- 
lieve, were more in number and better 
apd neater, than 100 skilful pot paint- 
ers could have painted in the common 
and usual way of painting with a pen- 
cil; and these deponents say that they 
have been upwards of seven years find- 
ing out the method of printing tiles, 
and in making tryals and experiments 
for that purpose, which they have now, 
through great pains and expense, 
brought to perfection. 


There! the book is kissed and set 
down on the attorney’s table with a 
bang. 

Two printers “without the aid or as- 
sistance of any other person or per- 
sons” doing work nineteen to the 
dozen, “more in number and better and 
neater” than a hundred skilful paint- 
ers on pottery could have done! It was 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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a portent, it was Gutenberg and the 
missal-writers over again. Josiah 
Wedgwood was quick to see the mean- 
ing of it, and that is why Queen’s- 
ware began to permeate an astounded 
Europe. And if in 1855 there were 
“110,000” persons (there weren’t) em- 
ployed in printing on earthenware and 
porcelain, how many must there be 
now? For the Continental potters 
recovered from the paralysis of sur- 
prise, and began to imitate and copy, 
and transfer-print on baked clays them- 
sclves; as witness the noble sportsmen 
and Englishoak park-palings on my 
platter at Montreuil; as witness the 
million ware which rolls, so to speak, 
out of the kilns in Silesia, Saxony, and 
Limoges to-day. 

Josiah Wedgwood is dead and gone 
these hundred and thirteen years, and 
although the Pottery District spreads, 
like a mighty porcupine bristling with 
chimney-stacks and kilns, Queen’s-ware 
is no longer made there, any more than 
at Choisy-le-roi. White earthen-ware 
has long come in, Silesia, Saxony and 
Limoges fume with the making of 
faience and porcelain. And to think of 
modern Battersea in connection with 
dainty enamels is to curve the lip and 
wrinkle the cheek. While Montreuil- 
sur-mer has slept within its Vauban 
walls the world outside has’ moved on 
more busily than ever, and Stafford- 
shire and Liverpool, the pioneers, have 
had the glory of pioneers, which is to 
adventure and be followed. But still, 
while the ships go up to Fowey to load 
with china-clay for use in foreign 
kilns, I think of the beginnings; and I 
hear the jingle of packhorse bells, the 
stalwart roll of wagon wheels, the 
crack of whips and the creaking of 
linchpin and leather, as the loads of 
Queen’s-ware go tinkling over Cheshire 
heaths to the workshops of Sadler and 


Green. 
J. H. Yorall, M. P. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE ORDEAL 


A week had passed, and Janie and 
Arbuthnot were still in the Scythian 
camp, with an atmosphere of smiling, 
unconcealed suspicion surrounding 
them. Janie had learnt to anticipate 
a trap in the simplest question, and she 
would wake at night in terror lest she 
had talked in her sleep, for fear the 
sentry outside the tent might under- 
stand English. The three officers all 
disclaimed any knowledge of “the beau- 
tiful language of mademoiselle,” and 
the lieutenant whiled away an idle 
hour or two in entreating her to teach 
it him, but she never lost the convic- 
tion that they knew it well enough to 
profit by the slip if she should ever 
forget herself so far as to use it to Ar- 
buthnot. Even Hindustani was not 
safe, unless there was no cover at hand 
for listeners, for two or three low-caste 
Hindus from Bala were always to be 
found hanging about and listening un- 
blushingly to anything that passed be- 
tween the captives. The strain of 
keeping up the pose of unconscious in- 
nocence so lightly assumed on the first 
night was very great, and Janie 
thought sometimes she must have gone 
mad had it not been for her work 
among the sick. 

The objections entertained by the 
scowling surgeon to the arrival of a 
coadjutor became comprehensible as 
soon as Janie saw his—so-called—hos- 
pital. This was merely a larger hut 
than ordinary, dug out of the side of 
the hill, with a roof and front com- 
posed of odds and ends of wood and 
tent-cloth. Within were five men who 
had been injured in an explosion—of 
dynamite intended for the railway, Ja- 
nie shrewdly conjectured—and half a 
dozen others suffering from various 


maladies, ranging from a crushed 
thumb to rheumatic fever. There was 
no attempt at classification, and the 
treatment would have horrified a first- 
year student, while the drugs provided 
were so bad that Arbuthnot suggested 
the Scythian Government had bought 
up the medical stores condemned in the 
South African War. 

A mingling of professional horror 
and pure sympathy made Janie con- 
centrate all her forces on the surgeon. 
If she and her servant could get things 
into better order, might they count 
upon his support? He demurred, but 
finally yielded, when she had drawn a 
graphic picture of the result to the pa- 
tients and his own future which his 
methods were bound to produce. Two 
tents were substituted for the hut, and 
the patients transferred to them, the 
doctor looking on sulkily enough, but 
lending his authority when the resent- 
ment of the victims and the orderlies 
threatened to express itself in some- 
thing more than words. The dressings 
he left entirely to Janie and her pupil 
Arbuthnot, and to her surprise, on the 
second day he began to consult her 
privately about the treatment of some 
of the cases. Before the end of the 
week she knew for certain what she 
had soon suspected, that he was not a 
qualified doctor at all, but a medical 
student who, after repeated failures in 
his examinations, had been obliged to 
perform his military service in the 
ranks. Some cynic in authority, dis- 
covering his history, had hit upon the 
excellent plan of placing him upon the 
books of the detachment as surgeon, 
and pocketing the salary attached to 
the post. In the advantage of this little 
arrangement Janie suspected that the 
captain shared, while the object of it 
received as little as he would take to 
keep his mouth shut. It was appar- 
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ently quite acceptable to the men, who 
much preferred huddling together in 
their dark close hut to the intruder’s 
uncomfortable ideas about light and 
sanitation and fresh air, and they even 
made a formal complaint to the cap- 
tain, to which he responded by the 
smiling promise to shoot both prisoners 
if any man was shown to have died 
under their treatment. Arbuthnot was 
in the hospital when the answer was 
given, but he carried his assumed ig- 
norance of Scythian so far as to say 
nothing about it to Janie, and she went 
on happily with her reforms. Padding 
splints, rolling bandages, and overhaul- 
ing stores, took up much of her time, 
and in any idle moments she brought 
out Karnal Sahib’s half-finished jersey, 
which was knitted and unravelled so 
often as to invite comparison with Pe- 
nelope’s web. 

Eight days after the appearance of 
the two fugitives occurred another ar- 
rival of far greater importance, which 
was celebrated by a parade of all the 
effectives in camp. The men were 
drawn up facing the entrance to the 
hollow, and the distinguished visitor, 
who had been welcomed by the captain, 
was received with a salute. Janie, 
who had been watching with interest 
from her tent-door, flashed a glance of 
dismay at Arbuthnot when she saw 
him. It was Prince George of Agpur. 
He had been cut off alike from Bala 
and from the camp by the landslip, and 
it had taken him and his escort of Bala 
troops four days to make their way 
thus far over the débris. One piece of 
comfort his arrival supplied, and that 
was no small one. He had no prison- 
ers with him, so that he had evidently 
not accomplished his purpose of inter- 
cepting Mr. Brooke’s party. 

With dire misgivings that his appear- 
ance portended the return of Arbuthnot 
and herself—by no means in triumph— 
to Bala, Janie joined the company in 
the mess-tent as usual at supper-time. 
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It was clear that Prince George had 
been apprised of her presence, for he 
came forward to meet her, and in the 
rich, rolling voice which she and Elea- 
nor had always stigmatized as “unc- 
tuous,” expressed his pleasure in meet- 
ing her here, and his congratulations 
to the force that had so eminent an au- 
thority to organize its nursing-staff. 
Having paid this tribute to politeness, 
he seemed to take no further interest in 
her, and joined, in bad French, and 
with much gesticulation, in the general 
conversation, but Janie felt herself 
again under the sword of Damocles. 
She could not be unconcerned, she 
could not breathe freely, and it was 
almost with relief that towards the end 
of the meal she heard the captain in- 
quire very distinctly of his guest— 

“Then you did not succeed in recap- 
turing the escaped prisoners in whom 
mademoiselle takes such an interest, 
M. le Prince?’ 

“Alas, no!” replied Prince George. 
“They must have managed to slip past 
us—possibly during the storm. I learn 
that they reached Gajnipur six days 
ago. This is my authority. It was 
sent after me by a swift messenger 
from—my correspondent at a place I 
need not name.” 

He took out a copy of the “Path- 
finder,” and Janie’s heart warmed at 
the sight of the familiar sheet. The 
captain and the lieutenant bent over it 
curiously. 

“*Pat’feendair’! What strange names 
these English journals have,” remarked 
the surgeon. “Will not M. le Prince 
translate?” 

The other two removed their eyes 
from the paper with suspicious swift- 
ness. “Ah, if the Prince would be so 


_good!” said the captain, with great re- 


lief. “We should be all night trying 
to find out what it meant; but his ac- 
complishments are so many——” 

“But my French is so bad,” depre- 
cated Prince George, with an engaging 
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smile. “If mademoiselle would be so 
kind?” 

The suggestion was received with ap- 
plause, and Janie took the paper with 
mingled eagerness and reluctance. She 
was under no misapprehension; it 
would be useless to try to disguise any 
of the facts that might appear, for the 
Scythians knew them already. She 
began to read the column pointed out 
to her, turning it into such French as 
the turmoil of her mind would allow. 

“*A telegram from Gajnipur informs 
us of the safe arrival at that place of a 
number of officers and civilians who 
were captured by the Scythians on 
their entry into Bala, but have now ef- 
fected their escape under the leadership 
of a prominent retired official, who was 
shooting in the hills. From one of the 
members of his party, a well-known 
British politician, a representative of 
the “Pathfinder” has secured the fol- 
lowing interesting details. The success 
of the enterprise was due to the in- 
genuity of one of the captives, who 
contrived to disguise himself as a Mis- 
sion employé— ” 

Janie’s heart was beating so loudly 
as she read that she did not at first 
hear the suave inquiry of the captain, 
“This servant of yours here was in the 
employ of the Mission, mademoiselle, I 
presume?” and he was obliged to re- 
peat it. 

“Oh, he was in our service when you 
entered the country,” she answered 
bravely, and set herself again to her 
task, wondering what further pitfalls 
Mr. Cholmeley-Smith had been prepar- 
ing for her and for the man who stood 
rigid behind her chair. “Let me see, 
where was I?— ‘a Mission employé, and 
after appointing a rendezvous in a com- 
modious cavern, guided the fugitives 
by—by secret paths through the moun- 
tains. Unfortunately’ ”—Janie hesi- 
tated and almost broke down, but 
forced herself with a great effort to go 
on—* ‘Unfortunately suspicion fell on 
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this gallant fellow, and he was unable 
to accompany the party——’”’ 

“And he is here now, is he not, mad- 
emoiselle?” asked the captain smoothly. 
“Lieutenant, arrest that man.” 

Before Janie could rise from her 
chair, the lieutenant’s hand was on Ar- 
buthnot’s shoulder. She could scarcely 
believe her ears when she heard the 
stammering astonished protest in Hin- 
dustani. Could he keep it up still? 

“Miss Sahib, what do they say? 
What has this slave done?” he asked 
her pitifully, and her courage came 
back. 

“Monsieur, are you not making some 
mistake? You alarm my poor follower. 
If you wish to ask him any questions, 
let me interpret—or let the Prince do it, 
if you do not trust me.” 

“On the contrary, mademoiselle, I 
will ask you the questions, if you 
please. How did you leave Bala?” 

“By—by— On foot, monsieur.” 

“Doubtless, mademoiselle. But by 
what road?” 

“I—I cannot tell you.” 

“Was it by the government road? 
Scarcely, in view of what the Prince 
tells me of his system of patrols. What 
road, then, did you take?” 

“TI have nothing to tell you, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Did you or your servant act as 


guide?” 

Janie hesitated, speechless, and 
Prince George interposed. 

“Permit me, my dear captain. This 


questioning is hardly fair to mademoi- 
selle.” He turned upon Arbuthnot, 
and spoke in Hindustani, “Boy, did you 
guide your mistress here from Bala?” 

“Without doubt, Sahib. It was an 
order from the Bari Miss Sahiba.” 

“And by what path did you bring 
her?” 

“It is not for this slave to say, Sa- 
hib.” 

“But I say he must,” thundered 
Prince George, suddenly transformed. 
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“Are my efforts on behalf of his High- 
ness and his allies to be frustrated? I 
will know the secret of that path, if I 
have to tear it out of you.” 

Arbuthnot looked him straight in the 
face without answering, and Prince 
George, allowing his anger to subside, 
turned to the Scythians. 

“The man is a Sahib—an English- 
man,” he corrected himself hastily. “I 
am sure of it—and I have seen him 
somewhere, but I cannot remember 
where.” 

“An Englishman—a spy?” cried the 
captain, but Prince George laid a hand 
upon his sleeve. 

“Compose yourself, captain. As you 
say, if an Englishman, then a spy. But 
of what use would he be to us dead? 
He asserts that he is a native, and with 
natives there are other ways—is it not 
so?” 

“True, M. le Prince, and they shall 
be tried. Call up the guard,” to his 
orderly, “and fetch me a whip.” 

“A riding-whip, excellency?” 

“A riding-whip! No, a nagaika.” 

There was an awful moment of ex- 
pectation. Janie, clinging to the back 
of her chair for support, tried to speak, 
but was silenced as much by a stern 
glance from Arbuthnot as by the hard 
faces of the rest. The captain was 
still smiling, and Prince George’s eyes 
looked wolfish, The guard came. 
Arbuthnot turned on her with another 
glance, which said “I forbid you to 
speak,” as plainly as words could have 
done, and an agonized sob broke from 
her as he was led out. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, mademoiselle. 
We have not forgotten you,” said the 
captain genially. “Bring her, lieutenant 
—and hold her hands.” 

Gripped on either side by the lieuten- 
ant and the doctor, without whose sup- 
port she must have fallen, Janie was 
hurried out, to find a ring of eager sol- 
diers gathering round the group. Ar- 
buthnot was fastened by the wrists to 
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one of the supports of the tent. His 
jacket had been flung aside, and his 
shirt was torn open down the back. 

“Bring out the lamp,” said the cap- 
tain to the orderly. ‘“M. le Prince, will 
you be good enough to explain to this 
obstinate heathen that I will cut. the 
flesh off his bones unless he answer 
your questions?” 

Prince George complied, adding 
much realistic detail, but the prisoner 
remained resolutely silent. The cap- 
tain made a sign to a stalwart soldier, 
and for a time there was no sound to 
be heard but the thud of the blows and 
Janie’s choking sobs. 

“I think the fellow imagines we are 
playing with him,” said the captain at 
last, with much disgust. “Yégor, give 
the whip to Sascha. Now perhaps we 
shall do some good.” 

Sascha was evidently an artist in his 
way. Each stroke drew blood, and 
when he moved to the other side, so as 
to increase the torture by crossing the 
strokes, Janie shrieked, and wrenched 
herself from the hands that held her. 

“Oh, stop, stop!” she implored, stag- 
gering forward and falling at the cap- 
tain’s feet. “I will tell anything—any- 
thing! Only let him go.” 

“I thought so,” remarked the captain 


grimly. “No, don’t untie him, you 
fool!’ he roared to the sergeant. “Let 
us see what she knows first. Now, 


mademoiselle, where was this path— 
how near the road?” 

“I don’t know,” faltered Janie. “It 
ean’t have been very far from it, but 
I think it was straighter.” 

“You don’t know! What do you 
mean?” 

“It was in the dark, and—and I was 
blindfolded when we travelled in the 
daytime.” 

“Ah, well done, well done!” cried the 
eaptain. “Prince, this spy of yours 
was worth catching. Go on, Sascha.” 

“But I could guess!” cried Janie, 
catching at his hand. “I would guide 
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you. I know what the path was like.” 

“And overwhelm us with land-slides? 
With all respect to you, mademoiselle, 
I prefer your servant as a guide. 
Sascha, did you hear me?” 

Powerless to escape, Janie cowered 
on the ground, stopping her ears that 
she might not hear the lash as it de- 
scended. The onlookers had forgotten 
her now, and were gathering more 
closely round the victim. At last the 
surgeon caught the lamp from the hand 
of the orderly and stooped forward. 

“It is my duty to tell you, captain, 
that the man is unconscious. As the 
Frince has remarked, he is no good 
to us dead. It is useless doing any 
more to-night.” 

“And not so much as a moan!” said 
the lieutenant, with something like ad- 
miration, as Arbuthnot was unfastened 
and laid on the ground. 

“The fellow is certainly a European,” 
said Prince George, with satisfaction, 
as he scrutinized the face. “I wish I 
could remember where I have seen him 
before.” 

Janie heard them talking over her 
head. She had crept up to the rigid 
form, and was tearing her apron into 
strips. To bandage such wounds as 
these seemed hopeless, but what her 
shaking fingers could do they should. 
But there was a hand on her shoulder, 
and she was dragged to her feet. 

“Put an extra sentry over the Sister's 
tent to-night, sergeant, and see that 
she leaves it on no pretext whatever. 
The man is in your charge, doctor, and 
the sooner you can bring him up for 
re-examination the better for you.” 

Struggling vainly, Janie was dragged 
away to her tent to alternate for hours 
between hopeless misery and burning 
anger. She had betrayed her country 
—or, at least, she would have betrayed 
it if she could—but would even Burree 
have held out when a fellow-creature 
was being tortured before her eyes? 
It was all Arbuthnot’s fault. He had 
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not trusted her, he ought to have 
trusted her; if he had, she could have 
saved him, without any dishonor to 
himself. In her rage at this moment, 
Janie told herself that she would have 
betrayed anything, without compunc- 
tion, and with no thought of conse- 
quences. If Eleanor would not have 
done it, it was because she was cold 
and hard-hearted, and could put ab- 
stract ideas before people. 

“I hate England!” cried Janie wildly. 
“The country! It lets these things hap- 
pen to us and doesn’t care. I hope the 
Scythians will win!” 

The horror of what she had said re- 
called her to herself, and she began to 
cry pitifully. What would Eleanor 
have thought of her, and poor Mr. Ar- 
buthnot——- Oh, what was that 
wretched surgeon doing to him? He 
would not know in the least how to 
manage! If only she might be allowed 
to help! She called to the sentry at 
her door and offered him any bribe to 
let her go to the hospital, but in view of 
her obviously poverty-stricken condi- 
tion the sentry remained scornfully in- 
corruptible, and at last she sobbed her- 
self to sleep. Her slumbers were 
deep and heavy, and ended only with 
the voice of the surgeon outside the 
tent. 

“Sister, are you awake? The captain 
allows me to make use of your help in 
dealing with your servant.” 

Janie was out of the tent in a mo- 
ment. “What have you done to him?” 
she demanded. 

“There was little that could be done. 
A simple styptic which brought him to 
his senses for a moment”—Janie ground 
her teeth—‘“but he relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness almost at once.” 

“And you did nothing else? Mur- 
derer!” She had rushed into the hut 
next to his tent, and was rummaging 
among his stores, seizing one thing and 
another as it came to hand, and throw- 
ing them towards him. “Bring those. 
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If he dies, you will have murdered him.” 

“I assure you, Sister, it was not my 
fault. It is very much to my interest 
that he should live. But I have never 
seen a case of such complete collapse.” 

“You judged him by your great 
brutes of soldiers, of course? Couldn't 
you see that he has not the physique of 
a European?” 

The frightened surgeon looked at her 
with obvious admiration, but it was 
not until afterwards that she realized 
that in speaking the exact truth she 
had been supposed to be keeping up a 
deception as resolutely as Arbuthnot 
himself. She had collected what she 
wanted by this time, and the surgeon 
followed her to the smaller hospital 
tent. The other patients seemed to 
have removed themselves, for the only 
occupant was Arbuthnot, lying on his 
face. She Spoke to him in Hindustani, 
but there was no response, and with 
set lips she went about her task, fling- 
ing curt orders and an occasional scath- 
ing word towards the surgeon, who 
was scarcely able to obey her. 

“Sister, I must go out into the air— 
I will return,” he stammered at last, 
and she heard him rush away from the 
tent with a great clatter of his boots 
on the loose stones. But it also 
seemed to her that she heard a stealthy 
return, and that he might not have his 
trouble for nothing, she began to talk 
to her patient again in Hindustani, en- 
couraging him to move slightly, or raise 
himself a little, that she might fasten 
the bandages. With a thrill which she 
could scarcely repress from translating 
itself into a cry of joy, she felt sud- 
denly that Arbuthnot’s hand was seek- 
ing hers with quick, apparently aimless, 
movements. She knew what it meant. 
He was trying to talk to her in the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet, in which he 
had once watched her instructing a 
deaf mute among the orphans. In fe- 
verish anxiety lest the surgeon should 
possess a spyhole, she continued to 
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work with her right hand, apparently 
supporting the patient with the other, 
on- which his weak fingers were spell- 
ing out “doctor?’ Hurriedly she an- 
swered in the same way, “listening out- 
side,” and he paused for a moment as 
if the effort had been too great. But 
presently, as she was withdrawing her 
hand, there came the assurance, “Not 
dead, shamming,” the contrast of 
which with his actual state brought the 
tears to Janie’s eyes. As hasty foot- 
steps announced the surgeon’s return, 
she spelt out hurriedly, “Get well!” and 
turned joyfully to meet the intruder, 
who entered with many apologies. 

“I am sure he heard me just now 
when I spoke to him in Hindustani,” 
she cried. “I told him to raise himself 
a little, and he certainly moved.” 

The surgeon looked sceptical, but he 
had good reason for rating Janie’s 
experience above his own, and he 
lifted the flap of the tent for her po- 
litely. 

“Breakfast is waiting for us,” he said. 

If a look could kill, he would have 
withered under the glance Janie cast 
upon him. “Eat with you, who stood 
by to see a man cut to pieces—with the 
men who had it done!” she cried. “I 
would sooner starve!” 

“As you please, Sister, but it must 
be in your own tent.” 

“Excuse me; I am going to nurse my 
servant. He needs constant attention; 
you must see it yourself.” 

“And he shall have it. You don’t 
seem to realize, Sister, that he is to be 
examined afresh as soon as possible. 
Every day that he remains helpless is 
a waste of the valuable time of our 
princely guest, who is determined to 
obtain the information he desires. 
This is the reason why I am allowed 
to utilize your kind help in the dress- 
ings, but for the administration of food 
and medicine it is felt that another at- 
tendant is desirable. So now we un- 
derstand one another.” 
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Janie had turned white and clutched 
at the tent-cord as she realized the full 
horror of his words, and he unclasped 
her fingers and escorted her, unresist- 
ing, to her own tent. That all her ef- 
forts for Arbuthnot’s cure should only 
bring nearer a renewal of the torture— 
the thought was too horrible! She 
spent the morning revolving wild 
schemes of escape, of rescue—all hope- 
less, for how could she leave him, and 
how could he be moved? She was 
faint with hunger, for no food was 
brought to her, and she began to won- 
der whether she was to be starved into 
meekly begging for a share in the 
meals she had refused. They should 
never make her do it, she told herself; 
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she could bear any pain if it was 
merely her own. Then came the 
thought, How could she help Arbuth- 
not unless she was strong and well? 
and it made her welcome the black 
bread and bitter soup which arrived 
at the soldiers’ dinner-hour. She was 
to share their rations in future, and not 
the delicacies of the officers’ table, it 
appeared, and she swallowed the un- 
palatable mixture heroically. Of the 
bread, which would have been much 
more to her taste, she contrived to 
smuggle quite half into her pocket. If 
Arbuthnot was to escape he must have 
provisions, and even black bread of an 
unknown degree of staleness would be 
better than nothing. 
Sydney C. Grier. 


(To be continued.) 





FATHERS 


There is something peculiarly fascin- 
ating to men and women of all classes 
and nearly all temperaments in the 
records of childhood. Whatever else we 
are or may become, one thing is quite 
certain—that we have all of us been 
children, and thus have a common 
ground of sympathy, because there is a 
kind of freemasonry in childhood be- 
fore sex-differences become dominant, 
and where class-differences and reli- 
gious and political distinctions are 
much less felt than in our riper years. 
We turn, therefore, with keen interest to 
the quasi-autobiographical portions of 
Jane Eyre or Dawid Copperfield, to the 
early recollections which abound in the 
pages of Charles Lamb, and to the fas- 
cinating early chapters of The Mill on 
the Floss. On the whole these read- 
ings lead us to doubt whether child- 
hood is such a “golden time” as the 
poets sometimes call it. The terrors 

*1.“Father and Son.” A study of Two 
Temperaments. (London: Sega. 1907. 

The Child’s Garden of Verses.” y 


Robert Louis Stevenson. (London: Long- 
manus, Green & Co., 1885.) 


AND SONS.* 


felt by children are more overwhelm- 
ing, because less capable of being rea- 
soned away, than those of their elders. 
Somehow or other the “strong situa- 
tions,” which are the delight of the sen- 
sational novelist, have much less power 
to make one’s flesh creep than Char- 
lotte Bronté’s description of her con- 
finement in that cold, dreary, empty 
bedroom so vividly brought before us 
in Jane Eyre. Readers of the early 
chapters of Great Expectations may re- 
call a somewhat similar feeling, and 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses 
has one or two unforgettable passages 
of the same kind. 


The shadow of the balusters, the 
shadow of the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to 
bed; 
All the wicked shadows coming, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, 
With the black night overhead. 


Have any of us advanced so far in 
grown-up life as to forget these 
weird, eerie sensations? 
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That the book before us should have 
met with a wide circle of readers is 
therefore not surprising. It gives us, 
with photographic realism, the account 
of a very unusual! childhood, the child- 
hood of a boy in whom the artistic 
temperament and love for beauty was 
strong, passed amid surroundings 
which seem, to our ideas, of almost in- 
conceivable rigidity and narrowness, 
the parents being Plymouth Brethren. 

The father was a well-known and 
distinguished naturalist. The mother, 
who died early, had evidently been en- 
dowed by Nature with considerable 
imaginative charm, which she deemed 
it her duty to repress, as inconsistent 
with truth. 


“When I was a very little child” she 
says, “I used to amuse myself and my 
brothers and sisters with inventing 
stories such as I read . . .. this soon be- 
came the chief pleasure of my life. 
Unfortunately, my brothers were al- 
ways fond of encouraging this propen- 
sity, and I found in Taylor, my maid, a 
still greater tempter. I had not known 
there was any harm in it until Miss 
Shore [a Calvinist governess], finding 
it out lectured me severely and told me 
it was wicked. From that time forth 
I considered that to invent a story of 
any kind was a sin. ... Even now [at 
the age of twenty-nine], tho’ watched, 
prayed, and striven against, this is the 
sin that still most easily besets me.” 


A case very similar to this was that 
of Jacqueline, the sister of Blaise Pas- 
cal, whose girlish brilliancy and poet- 
ical promise had delighted Cardinal 
Richelieu and Corneille, but who, on en- 
tering Port Royal, was led to believe 
that poetical composition (unless of a 
strictly religious kind) was a sin to be 
renounced.’ In the case before us one 
hardly knows which to pity more, the 
mother who put such an unnatural and 
unnecessary force upon herself, or the 
child, who says, “Never, in all my early 
childhood, did anyone address to me 


1see her life by Victor Cousin, Ed. 1856, p. 188 
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the affecting preamble, ‘Once upon @ 
time.’ I was told about missionaries, 
but never about pirates; I was familiar 
with humming-birds, but I had never 
heard of fairies. Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Rumpelstiltskin, and Robin Hood were 
not of my acquaintance, and though I 
understood about wolves, Little Red 
Ridinghood was a stranger even by 
name.” In the same way, at a later 
period, the author of these reminis- 
cences was allowed to read Shakes- 
peare, as a school lesson, but as soon as 
he began to be interested in The Mer- 
chant of Venice the book was taken 
away. There is something rather touch- 
ing about his first introduction to Ver- 
gil (of course as a Latin lesson), and of 
his father’s recitation of the first Ec- 
logue. “And then, in the twilight, as 
he shut the volume at last, oblivious of 
my presence, he began to murmur and 
to chant the adorable verses by mem- 


ory. 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub teg- 
mine fagi, 


he warbled; and I stopped my play, 
and listened as if to a nightingale, till 
he reached 


Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida 
silvas. 


a miracle had been revealed to 
me, the incalculable, the amazing 
beauty which could exist in the sound 
of verses. I persuaded my Fa- 
ther, who was a little astonished at my 
insistence, to repeat the lines over and 
over again. At last my brain caught 
them, and as I hung over the 
tidal pools at the edge of the sea, all 
my inner being used to ring out with 
the sound of 


Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida 
silvas. 


At the age of eight, after his moth- 
er’s death, the author went with his 
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father to live at Oddicombe, in Devon- 
shire, and thus describes his first 
sight of the sea: 


We hastened . . . along a couple of 
high-walled lanes, when suddenly, far 
below us in an immense arc of light, 
there stretched the enormous plain of 
waters. We had but to cross a step 
or two of downs, when the hollow sides 
of the great limestone cove yawned at 
our feet, descending, like a broken cup, 
down, down to the moon of snow-white 
shingle and the expanse of blue-green 
sea. 


After a vehement lamentation over 
Oddicombe “in these twentieth-century 
days,” when “a careful municipality 
has studded the down with rustic seats 
and has shut its dangers out with rail- 
ings’—alas, how many municipalities 
have done the same by many other Od- 
dicombes!—he continues: 


Very different was it fifty years ago, 
in its uncouth majesty. No road, save 
the merest goat-path, led down its con- 
cave wilderness, in which loose furze- 
bushes and untrimmed brambles wan- 
toned into the likeness of trees, each 
draped in audacious tissue of wild 
clematis. Through this fantastic maze 
the traveller wound his way, led by 
little other clue than the instinct of 
descent. 


Another passage, which the natural- 
ist will read, almost with tears in his 
eyes, describes the once-beautiful rock- 
pools of Devonshire. We venture to 
quote it at some length for the sake of 
its beauty, and in the hope that it will 
move the reader to study the book fur- 
ther for himself: 


There is nothing now where in our 
days there was so much. Then the 
rocks -between tide and tide were sub- 
marine gardens of a beauty that 
seemed often to be fabulous and was 
positively delusive, since if we deli- 
ecately lifted the weed-curtains of a 
windless pool, though we might for a 
moment see its sides and floor paven 
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with living blossoms, ivory-white, rosy- 
red, orange and amethyst, yet all that 
panoply would melt away furled into 
the hollow rock, if ye so much as 
dropped a pebble in to disturb the 
magic dream. ... 

The tide-line was, like Keats’ Gre- 
cian vase, “a still unravished bride of 
quietness.” These cups and basins 
were always full, whether the tide was 
high or low, and the only way in which 
they were affected was that twice in 
the twenty-four hours they were re- 
plenished by cold streams from the 
great sea, and then twice were left 
brimming to be vivified by the tem- 
perate movement of the upper air. 
They were living flower-beds, so exqui- 
site in their perfection that my Father, 
in spite of his scientific requirements, 
used not seldom to pause before he 
began to rifle them, ejaculating that it 
was indeed a pity to disturb such con- 
gregated beauty. The antiquity of 
these rock-pools, and the infinite succes- 
sion of the soft and radiant forms, sea- 
anemones, sea-weeds, shells, fishes, 
which had inhabited them, undisturbed 
since the creation of the world used to 
occupy my Father's fancy. We burst 
in, he used to say, where no one had 
ever thought of intruding before; and if 
the Garden of Eden had been situate 
in Devonshire, Adam and Eve, stepping 
lightly down to bathe in the rainbow- 
colored spray, would have seen the 
identical sights that we now saw,—the 
great prawns gliding like transparent 
launches, anthea waving in the twilight 
its thick white waxen tentacles and the 
fronds of the dulse faintly streaming 
on the water, like huge red banners in 
some reverted atmosphere. 


There is something tragic in the 
frony that the very popularity gained 
by the books for the sake of which the 
naturalist and his little son ventured 
with reverent care to handle these 
treasures should have helped to the 
destruction of the scenes they loved. 


All this is long over, and done with. 
The ring of living beauty drawn about 
our shores was a very thin and fragile 
one. It had existed all those centu- 
ries solely in consequence of the indif- 
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ference, the blissful ignorance of man. 
These rock-basins, fringed by coral- 
lines, filled with still water almost as 
pellucid as the upper air _ itself, 
thronged with beautiful sensitive 
forms of life—they exist no longer... 
An army of “collectors” has passed 
over them, and ravaged every corner of 
them. . .. No one will see again on the 
shore of England what I saw in my 
early childhood, the submarine vision 
of dark rocks, speckled and starred 
with an infinite variety of color, and 
streamed over by silken flags of royal 
crimson and purple. 


At about this period the great strife 
between the “orthodox” and the mod- 
ern school of geologists was at its 
height, and the father of our author, 
who believed firmly in the most literal 
interpretation of Genesis, went through 
a time of indescribable misery on ac- 
count of the frustration of his attempts 
to “reconcile” scientific investigation 
with what he belfeved to be Divine 
truth. We get pathetic glimpses of 
him during this period, and it does not 
add to the cheerfulness of the picture 
to be told that the principal topic (of a 
recreative kind) between himself and 
his little boy of eight, during their cosy 
fireside evenings, was Murders, espe- 
cially the hideous story of Mrs. Man- 
ning, which was then occupying the 
public mind. We cannot resist trans- 
cribing one serio-comic episode—much 
more serious than comic, however, to 
the poor little victim: 


On Christmas day of this year 1857 
our villa saw a very unusual sight. 
My Father had given strictest charge 
that no difference whatever was to be 
made in our meals on that day; the 
dinner was to be neither more copious 
than usual nor less so. He was 
obeyed, but the servants, secretly re- 
bellious, made a small plum-pudding 
for themselves. .. . Early in the after- 
noon [they] remarked that “the poor 
dear child ought to have a bit, any- 
how,” and wheedled me into the 
kitchen, where I ate a slice of plum- 
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pudding. Shortly I began to feel that 
pain inside which in my frail state 
was inevitable and my conscience 
smote me violently. At length I could 
bear my spiritual anguish no longer, 
and bursting into the study I called out 
“Oh! Papa, Papa, I have eaten of 
flesh offered to idols!” It took some 
time, between my sobs, to explain what 
had happened. Then my Father 
sternly said, “Where is the accursed 
thing?” I explained that as much as 
was left of it was still on the kitchen 
table. He took me by the hand, and 
ran with me into the midst of the 
startled servants ...and with the plate 
in one hand, and me still tight in the 
other, ran till we reached the dust- 
heap, when he flung the idolatrous con- 
fectionery on to the middle of the 
ashes, and then raked it deep down 
into the mass. 


Such a narrative as this makes one 
thankful to read that not long after- 
wards the father married again. (Dur- 
ing the interval his son had been bap- 
tized by immersion “as an adult” at 
ten years old.) The stepmother seems 
to have been a charming woman, and 
the first months after this second mar- 
riage are among the pleasantest to 
read of. She interfered judiciously 
where the boy’s health was concerned, 
and her husband even went so far as to 
read Sir Walter Scott’s poems aloud 
while she worked. He did not mind 
the poems, but he drew the line at the 
novels, one does not quite see why. 

Though originally a member of the 
“so-called Church of England,” she con- 
sented to receive baptism by immersion, 
but that she was still human may be 
shown by the following anecdote. A 
Mrs. Paget, a member of the congrega- 
tion, accused “my poor stepmother,” so 
the narrative runs, 


of displaying “an overweening love of 
dress.” The accusation was perfectly 
false; my stepmother was, if rather 
richly, always plainly dressed, in the 
sober Quaker mode; almost her only 
ornament was a large carnelian brooch, 
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set in flowered flat gold. To this the 
envenomed Paget drew my Father's at- 
tention, as “likely to !ead ‘the little 
ones of the flock’ into temptation.” My 
poor Father felt it his duty thus di- 
rectly admonished, to speak to my 
Mother. “Do you not think, my Love, 
that you should, as one who sets an ex- 
ample to others, discard the wearing of 
that gaudy brooch?’ “One must fasten 
one’s collar with something, I sup- 
pose?” “Well, but how does Sister 
Paget fasten her collar?” “Sister Pa- 
get,” replied my Mother stung at last 
into rejoinder, “fastens her collar with 
a pin—and that is a thing I would 
rather die than do!” 

The carnelian brooch was evidently 
Mrs. G ‘s “last ditch,” and we can- 
not but admire, and we feel that we 
shall have the sympathy of all women 
readers in doing so, the spirit with 
which she defended it. We trust it 
may be still in existence, a venerated 
relic of the moral courage of its owner. 

We shall not attempt to trace here 
the story of the writer’s gradual eman- 
cipation from the circle of religious 
ideas in which he was brought up. It 
was only finally completed in his 
twenty-second year, and the steps 
which led to it were traversed with 
exquisite pain both by father and 
son. As a record of the belief and 
usages of the religious community who 
called themselves “the Brethren” sim- 
ply, a title enlarged by the world out- 
side into “Plymouth Brethren,” the 
book is an historical document of the 
highest value. But it is also something 
more. The two portraits of the natur- 
alist and his son are drawn with an in- 
sight into thought and feeling and a 
delicacy of touch with which the au- 
thor’s training, painful and difficult as 
it was in many ways, has endowed him 
in a special degree. That a son should 
minutely dissect and describe his fa- 
ther’s character has in it for many 
minds something naturally repellent, 
eves though the picture be shielded by 
a tenuous veil of anonymity. And yet 
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frank and unflinching as is the son’s 
analysis of his father’s temperament 
and his own, we gladly confess—and 
we believe that our impression will be 
shared by most readers—that we lay 
aside the book with a very real and 
sincere respect for the older man; and 
without that, if we have read the book 
aright, its author would have counted 
even the achievement of a literary mas- 
terpiece a poor reward for his labor. 

As we replace the book on its shelf, 
two questions seem to arise in our 
minds. First, What is the real legiti- 
mate relation between religion and the 
things of this life? and secondly, How 
far does early religious training benefit 
those who, in their maturity, come to 
give up much of what they have been 
taught in childhood? 

One can imagine an intelligent youth 
saying to himself as he emerges from 
boyhood, Why did God make so many 
things interesting unless He intended 
someone to take an interest in them? 
Surely, therefore, this is the case. So 
far as the works of Nature went, this 
much was conceded even by the father 
already mentioned, who was an ardent 
student of Nature, within his own lim- 
ited field, as illustrating the Divine 
wisdom and power. But why, it might 
have been retorted, are we to stop 
short at sea-anemones, or humming- 
birds, or conchology, or “natural his- 
tory” of any kind? After all, “the 
proper study of mankind is man.” Are 
we to suppose that the Almighty made 
men capable of music, art, poetry, and 
dramatic imitation, merely that they 
should stunt their own development in 
these directions? To do so would al- 
most be to deny, or at least to stultify, 
the first article of our creed. God 
surely meant man to have a sense of 
humor, to delight in acting, dancing, 
athletics, and the like. Nay, our very 
passions, as Butler has shown, have 
their place in God’s creation; our very 
appetites are necessary for existence. 
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It is not the use, but the abuse of such 
things that is reprehended by Him 
“Who giveth us richly all things to en- 
joy.” 

If we study the lives of the greatest 
saints, ever since the days when Moses 
became learned “in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians,” we shal] find that they 
have been men of large worldly ex- 
perience, like St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine, men widely read and with a long 
and varied acquaintance with Life. So 
we find that Christianity itself de 
scended on a world which had been 
trained by Jewish symbolism, and 
Greek thought, and Roman organiza- 
tion. The very language of the New 
Testament presupposes an intelligent, 
many-sided audience, ready to compre- 
hend allusions to every conceivable 
kind of earthly occupation, amusement, 
or social relation. The religion of 
Christ was to be a consecration of life, 
but not a mutilation. It aimed at self- 
control, not self-enfeeblement. May we 
be allowed, in this connection, to quote 
once more a well-known passage in 
Milton’s Areopagitica (23), 


As therefore the state of man now is: 
what wisdom can there be to choose, 
what continence to forbear, without 
the knowledge of evil? .. . I cannot 
praise a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue unexercised, and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and seeks her adver- 
sary but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat. As- 
suredly we bring not innocence into the 
world; we bring impurity much rather; 
that which purifies us is trial, and trial 
by what is contrary. That virtue 
therefore which is but a youngling in 
the contemplation of evil, and knows 
not the utmost that vice promises to 
her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness 
is but an excremental whiteness; which 
was the reason why our sage and seri- 
ous poet, Spenser (whom I dare be 
known to think a better teacher than 
Scotus or Aquinas), describing true 
temperance under the person of Guion, 
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brings him in with his palmer through 
the cave of Mammon, and the power of 
earthly bliss, that he might see and 
know, and yet abstain. 


It is quite true that there comes a 
time in the life of every holy man 
when he feels, as well as professes to 
believe, that the things which are seen 
are temporal and the things which are 
not seen are eternal, and that he must 
set his affections on things above. But 
he has to go through an apprenticeship 
among the “things that are seen” be- 
fore he can live, habitually at least, 
among “the things that are not seen.” 
In the pathetie account of the death of 
Sir Walter Scott, when someone of- 
fered to read to him, and asked what 
book he would wish, he replied, “Need 
you ask? There is but one,” and St. 
John xiv. was accordingly read to him. 
But supposing he had had to live his 
live over again in the light of his dying 
feelings, and those words had been in- 
terpreted by some member of a narrow 
religious sect (like those in the volume 
now before us) in an absolutely literal 
sense, would Scott have pleased God 
better, or done more good to his gener- 
ation, if he had turned his back on all 
the old chroniclers and historians, all 
the old poems and ballads, the Border 
tales, the plays and romances, the out- 
of-door sports, and the quaint expe 
riences of his Edinburgh life, which 
formed the raw material of his won- 
derful productions? Yet if he had been 
an “saint” of the Plymouth type, this, 
We suppose, would have been held out 
to him as the only alternative to the 
loss of his immortal soul.’ 

It seems as if to us human beings re- 
ligion were like light, which is not 
known to be light till it has something 
to shine upon (like the particles in our 

2 At the time of the Shakespeare Tercenten- 
ary, an excited orator in some Evangelical 
conference is described as calling Shake- 
speare “ a lost soul, now suffering for his sins 
in hell.” Itis but fairto say that our author’s 


father disapproved of this unjustifiable lan- 
guage (Father and Son, p. 323). 
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own atmosphere or the solid bodies of 
our earth). An abstract, mystical reli- 
gion is almost an impossibility for 
most of us. Our religion must have 
some practical “content”; and this is 
furnished by the life and movement, 
the joys and sorrows, of daily exist- 
ence. Many people who cannot think 
of the Almighty in abstract terms have 
no difficulty in realizing Him when the 
cry of Joseph, in some moment of 
strong temptation, rises to their lips, 
“How can I do this great wickedness 
and sin against God?” With regard to 
children this is eminently the case. As 
our Catechism puts it, “First, I learn 
to believe in God the Father, Who 
hath made me and all the world.” A 
child starts from himself, the one thing 
of whose existence he cannot doubt. 
How did he come into being? Because 
God made him. How did other things 
come into being? Because God made 
them. Here is something he can under- 
stand, just as he can understand that 
if he is good he fulfils his Maker's will 
and purpose, and not if he is wicked. 
Everything in this concrete life is 
therefore at once presented to him with, 
if one may say so, the light of God 
shining upon it, and every fresh expe- 
dition he makes into the phenomenal 
world, every fresh relation he explores 
in intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
every idea presented to his mind is 
brought into judgment by that light. 
But he is led to take an interest in this 
wonderful world, with all its gradually 
unfolding parables of higher things; he 
is not led to express premature long- 
ings for another life, which we doubt 
if any normal, healthy child ever feels, 
unless he has been put into a kind of 
spiritual forcing-house. Such a train- 
ing usually does more harm than good 
in the long run, and makes him too 
often either hysterical or hypocritical, 
as the case may be. 

It may be added that there is a class 
of sensitive and “highly strung” per- 
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sons to whom a certain playfulness 
and sense of humor is given as a kind 
of elastic medium, like the straw or 
paper in which fragile articles are 
packed, to preserve them from the 
sharp concussion of the severe and of- 
ten terrible truths and realities of life. 
This was eminently the case with 
Charles Lamb, and it was the tragedy 
of Cowper’s history that the need of 
such a relief was so little recognized 
by some of those with whom he had to 
do. 

Human nature, as a rule, cannot bear 
a very heavy strain, especially in child- 
hood; and in the case of Father and 
Son our only wonder is that the boy 
whose early life is there described grew 
up eventually into a sane and capable 
man. Even in a darkened room the 
sunshine does sometimes filter in 
through the most unexpected chinks, 
and in the present case Tom Cringle’s 
Log, of all books in the world, seems 
to have done this benign office. It was 
given to the lad at the age of eleven 
to illustrate the geography of the West 
Indies, with the advice from his father 


to read the descriptions of the sea, and 
of the mountains of Jamaica, and 
“skip” the pages which gave imaginary 
adventures and conversations. But I 
did not take his counsel; these latter 
were the flower of the book to me. [ 
had never read, never dreamed any- 
thing like them and they filled my 
whole horizon with glory and with joy. 


Leaving therefore our hero in happy 
possession of his first work of fiction 
(for we can hardly place in that cate- 
gory the fragments of a story which 
he read, at an earlier date, pasted as 
lining to a hair trunk in the lumber- 
second 


room), let us proceed to our 
question: “How far does early reli- 
gious training benefit those who in 


their maturity come to give up much 
of what they have been taught in child- 
hood?” 
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If we examine the lives of such per- 
sons we shall find a great contrast be- 
tween men who (as Lord Macaulay said 
of himself) have been brought up “in 
the straitest sect” of religion by sin- 
cere and earnest Christians, and those 
who, like Voltaire, have had a lasting 
impression of cruelty exercised in the 
name of religion left upon their minds 
(as in the history of the Calas family), 
or, like Gibbon at Oxford, have been 
disgusted by the slackness and self-in- 
dulgence of so-called Christian teach- 
ers. When once an impression of devo- 
tion to something above oneself, of 
earnestness and self-sacrifice, has been 
left on a young mind, it is rarely, if 
ever, that this ultimate residuum of 
religion is lost. Lord Macaulay, for in- 
stance, soon found the swaddling- 
clothes of Evangelicalism too strait to 
hold him, but he never lost his grasp 
on the essentials of religion. The lan- 
guage he uses about religious matters 
is almost invariably reverent, and 
seems to come from one to whom those 
things are no matter of indifference. His 
biographer notes how he always loved 
to spend his Easters in a cathedral 
town; and the whole tone of his diaries 
has an under-current of religious feel- 
ing, as well as of exceptional kindness 
of heart. It is a pleasure to think that 
the last act of that busy pen was to 
sign a letter to a poor curate, enclos- 
ing twenty-five pounds, “after which,” 
says his biographer, “he never wrote 
again.” * 

A man, again, like Matthew Arnold 
gave up a good deal of the religion in 
which he had been educated; though 
we believe that he was a communicant 
still at intervals in the services of our 
Chureh, whatever interpretation he 
may have privately put on the rite. But 
he never lost his interest in religious 
matters, nor his sense of the spiritual 
beauty which religion brings with it 


3** Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” ch. 
xv. 
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(witness his exquisite sketch of 
Eugénie de Guérin), and every page of 
his writings, as well as the whole tenor 
of his life, show that he lived in an 
atmosphere of moral purity, love of 
truth and beauty, uprightness, and 
high-mindedness, In other words, re- 
ligion had done something for him 
which could never be undone. It seems 
as if there were in certain well-known 
English families a religious instinct— 
or shall we say an earnest thoughtful- 
ness or some great spiritual and men- 
tal activity?—which makes one mem- 
ber of it perhaps an agnostic, another 
a Roman Catholic (or possibly the same 
man or woman beth jin succession), 
which shows itself sometimes in Evan- 
gelicalism, sometimes in a_ “philo- 
sophic” attitude, sometimes in philan- 
thropic zeal, but which must have 
some kind of outlet. As Pope says: 


The same adust complexion has im- 
pelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the 
field.‘ 
In the case, for instance, of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury and his’ brother 
George, the author of The Temple, we 
see amid much that is dissimilar a 
strong vein of resemblance. The same 
might be said of John Henry and Fran- 
cis Newman, and, in a less degree, of 
John and Charles Wesley and of James 
and Harriet Martineau. In Mark Pat- 
tison and his “Sister Dora” one might 
almost suppose that the diversity was 
accentuated by the relationship; and so 
in a way it was, especially when we re- 
member that one was a woman of fine 
physique and most attractive person- 
ality, and the other had the irritability 
and uneven spirits of a dyspeptic stu- 
dent; but there was a certain indepen- 
dence and waywardness as well as 
“distinction” about them both which 
took very different directions, and yet 


4“ Moral Essays,” i. 
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might very well have had a common 
source: or, to change the figure, man is 
often like a pendulum; the very force 
of its swing in one direction is the 
measure of what it will take in an- 
other. An agnostic is often a religious 
man turned the wrong way. He is 
usually very far from indifferent to re- 
ligion. In some cases he may be like 
the character described by Keble in 
his poem on St. Thomas’s Day: 


With eyes too tremblingly awake 
To bear with dimness for Christ's 
sake. 


In other words, he dares not trust 
himself to believe, just because the al- 
ternative to unbelief is such a tempt- 
ing one that he is afraid of being 
biased. We read of the mental 
anguish with which “George Eliot,” 
after a study of Strauss’ Leben Jesu, 
tore herself from what remained of her 
Christian faith—a faith which, it may 
be added, she had too often seen trav- 
estied by Calvinism; and we know that 
throughout her life Christianity never 
ceased to have an interest and an at- 
traction for her, and that the Imitation 
of Christ was probably one of the last 
books she read before her death. Much 
the same might be said of her friend 
and admirer, Henry Sidgwick, who, in 
spite of religious “difficulties” rendered 
more “difficult” by the attitude of the 
popular Christianity of his day to ques- 
tions which in the last twenty years 
have met with a somewhat different 
treatment, yet in his own personal 
character reflected (is it too much to 
say?) no faint traces of the Christlike 
nature, and never lost his sense of the 
beauty of Christianity, even when he 
could not see his way to subscribe to 
Creeds and Articles. We are told* that 
he expressed his own sentiments as re- 
gards breaking with the Church in 
lines adapted from Tennyson's Palace 
of Art: 

5 “Life of Henry Sidgwick,” chap. ili. ad jin. 
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Yet pull not down my minster towers, 
that were 
So gravely, gloriously wrought; 
Perchance I may return with others 
there 
When I have cleared my thought. 


But there is all the difference in the 
world between an “agnostic” of this 
type and the mere careless bon vivant 
who has never had any “doubts” be 
cause he has never troubled himself to 
think seriously. The Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes is notoriously unfair to Soc- 
rates, but there is more than a grain 
of truth in the instinct which makes 
the poet place the “fast” young man 
on the same side as the supposed scep- 
tic. A sceptic is one who thinks and 
reasons; but the true sceptic, the gen- 
uine “honest doubter,” very often has, 
however, unwillingly, a number of 
shallow “false sceptics” in his train, 
who never really trouble themselves to 
enquire about anything, but gladly 
seize on the excuse thus given them 
for breaking asunder the bonds and 
casting away the cords of any religion 
which interferes with their careless, 
self-pleasing lives. 

It does not come into our present 
province to discuss the evidences for 
the truth of Christianity; but we think, 
however men may differ on that sub- 
ject, most of them must agree that the 
fruits of Christianity, the influence of 
Christianity, have conferred incaleula- 
ble benefits on mankind. And we have 
still to learn how the fruits are to be 
obtained independently of the tree, or 
the influence without the faith which 
inspired it. Not the least important, 
however, of the morals to be drawn 
from this book is the warning to reli- 
gious men and women to set their reli- 
gion in an attractive light to the 
younger generation, and, indeed, to all 
who surround them. How much the 
world owes to the charm, for instance, 
of St. Francis de Sales, or to men of 
the type of Sir Thomas More, who are, 
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happily, still sometimes to be found in 
this flat and dreary world; and how 
many people, again, must have been 
set against religion by the unsympa- 
thetic attitude, the hardness and nar- 
rowness of which this book offers so 
apt an illustration! 

At the present moment, when the air 
is full of anxious whispers and fore- 
bodings as to the future of religious 
education, are we not more and more 
thrown back upon the need of home 
religion? The late Professor Coning- 
ton, who, like Matthew Arnold and 
Henry Sedgwick, lived at a moment 
when difficulties of belief were rife 
among educated men, used, we have 
heard, to tell his pupils that when all 
was said and done he had no better 
advice to give them than that they 
should cling to the simple religious 
faith which had been taught them at 
their mother’s knees. May we not say 
that in our own day the need of home 
religion is a crying one? The ten- 
dency to drop family prayers, to secu- 
larize Sundays, to leave off reading the 
Scriptures with our children, is fre- 
quently animadverted upon in our re- 
ligious Press, and surely not without 
reason. 

Who that has read Burns’ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night does not feel that the 
memory of such scenes as that would 
cling to a man through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life? Deeper, far deeper, down 
in our being than controversy can reach 
is this simple love of God and goodness, 
this simple faith in and dependence on 
Christ,° which will carry a man 
through crises of unspeakable difficulty 
and be the one thing left to come be- 
tween him and despair, the rope to 


6 At the Meg A moment these lines are being 
written, the following comes from the West 
Hamstead Colliery (March 13, 1908), the scene 
of the late disastrous fire: 

“A search party have just come to bank. 
They have traversed J omy ~ the whole of 
the south works, and have found six of the 
missing mep. They were found lying at a 
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which he clings when “the waters havé 
come in, even unto his soul.” And we 
would fain believe that whenever the 
heart has been really in earnest, how- 
ever mistaken the methods, however 
tasteless the mode of presentation, how- 
ever narrow the surroundings, such 
sincere devotion is never thrown away. 
In the end we all come back to one or 
two great fundamental questions 
about God and about duty, about love 
and immortality, and the _ heart’s 
answer to these is the clue we hold to 
amid the tedious perplexities of the 
labyrinth of life. And it is because 
Christianity places this clue in our 
hands with greater firmness and cer- 
tainty than any other belief or system 
of thought can do that we feel there 
are, at all events, certain arguments in 
its favor which are more potent than all 
the “difficulties” and “objections” 
which lie hidden. in the dust-covered 
volumes of the past, or are to be found 
in more modern shapes, but not essen- 
tially very unlike the old ones, in the 
heated discussions of the present hour. 
No dazzling intellectual power, no elo- 
quence impresses us so much in the 
long run as the life of a man or 
woman, however humble, who is will- 
ing to sacrifice self and all that the 
world has to offer for the sake of 
what is right, however imperfectly 
apprehended. Even if such earnest- 
ness has a petty, perhaps a ludicrous 
side, there is something about it which 
compels our respect; and happy are 
they who, with more brilliant gifts 
and wider opportunities, have among 
their childish experiences learnt the one 
great lesson such characters afford. 


door in a peaceful attitude, and on a board 
was written in chalk, 
‘The Lord preserve us.’ 
Then follow the names of the men:—H. Curtis, 
J. Guest, H. Watts, T. Cole, T. Johnson, Joe 
Hodgkiss, and the words, 
‘ For we are all trusting in Christ.’” 

Comment on such an utterance is surely need- 
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The Doctor gathered up the reins, 
“clicked” to the mare, and turned 
slowly away from the side-door of 
Pay-Well Farm. A few yards from 
the gateway he stopped and half-turned 
in his seat. 

“Lucy ?” 

The mare stood patiently until the 
girl addressed picked her way amongst 
the mud and rough stones, and stand- 
ing with a hand on the shaft looked up 
into the Doctor’s face. 

“Yes, Doctor!” Her eyes, blue and 
steady, were anxious, around her nos- 
trils the flesh was white, a sign of 
alarm in her ruddy face, but she waited 
in apparent calm while the old man 
cleared his throat, with him an inevi- 
table preliminary to unpleasant news. 
The March wind, tearing round the 
side of the house, made a terrific on- 
slaught against the little group, and 
the Doctor laid hold of the cue it gave 
him. 

“You haven't many flowers out yet, 
‘tis a cold spot—Pay-Well; the daffys 
are showing yellow in my garden, a 
smile of the sun, and—plop!” He made 
a sound with his fingers indicative of 
the glad bursting of ripe buds, and 
bent lower over the side of the trap. 
“Flowers are like folk, Lucy, they 
come up bright and hardy in the right 
soil, but sometimes they want trans- 
planting where there’s a little more 
sun”—he paused a moment, then he 
shot a command at her suddenly. 
“Isaac must not stay here any longer.” 

Lucy drew a sharp breath. “Isaac! 
—then where must he go, Doctor? he’s 
too weak to travel yet.” Her voice 
took on a sterner note: “Why didn’t 
you tell us before?” 

“Because I did not know there was 
such danger—he misled me on purpose, 
he misled all of you. I tell you, Lucy, 
unselfishness can become a vice. You 


Gallops are a terrible set te deal with. 
You’ve heard Isaac answer my ques- 
tions every day: ‘No pain in his 
chest,’ ‘No pain in his side.’ I was a 
fool to listen to him, of course, but 
that’s beside the mark. If it had not 
been for that blessed hemorrhage to- 
day while I was there—something he 
could not prevent—your brother would 
have died—to save all of you anxiety, 
—Tommy-rot!” But his eyes, shrewd 
and kindly, belied his rough words. 
He continued in a purely professional 
tone: “Harness the horse to-morrow 
morning, put a hot-water tin and plenty 
of cushions in it, wrap Isaac up in 
blankets, and drive him down to Cleve- 
don. There is a house there, up at the 
quiet end, where he can get sun and 
sea and fresh air all at once: the place 
is built on the beach,—it’s the cosiest 
little spot in England this time of 
year. I'll send you the address in the 
morning and write to the landlady 
about you to-night: she knows me,— 
you'll have no trouble. 

“But what shall I do about mother?” 

The old Doctor threw back his head 
and laughed shortly. 

“Ha, ha! come, that’s not bad! I be- 
lieve you’ve been asking that question 
about your mother ever since you 
could toddle by yourself and she 
found out that bed was a comfortable 
place. Do about her? There's nothing 
the matter with her; let her do for her- 
self and your father too!” And nod- 
ding a curt though genial farewell, the 
Doctor jerked the reins and started off 
in earnest. 

Lucy Gallop watched him until the 
trap disappeared over the brow of the 
hill—watched him with a_ tolerant 
smile upon her stolid face. “The Doc- 
tor must have his joke,” “his bark was 
worse than his bite,’”—so she repeated 
the verbal coinage in constant use 
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about him in the countryside. All the 
same, he did not understand her 


mother; seein’ her once-a-week wasn’t 
like seein’ her all the time. Her was 
real nesh an’ delicate—who knew that 
better than herself? She gave a glance 
around as if questioning the right of 
any one to speak with authority, then 
seeing no one, she walked forward out 
of the yard-gate and passed through 
the little wicket which led to the front 
garden. During her brother’s illness 
she had been too busy to give much 
thought to the flowers, but she re- 
sented, with the intensity of a Mendip- 
dweller born and bred, the slight Doc- 
tor Smith had cast upon the sunniness 
of Pay-Well Farm. Probably she 
would find their daffodils were just as 
forward as his; without conscious vo- 
lition her mind reiterated his phrase: 
“a smile of the sun, and—plop!” Her 
lips repeated the absurd, significant 
sound, then she bent down and searched 
carefully for the first hint of yellow on 
her daffodil buds. 

The green was impenetrable, not one 
of the delicate sheaths was broken; her 
lips tightened with vexation, the snow- 
drops and crocuses under the parlor 
window nodded gaily at her in vain. 
With that instinct of self-preservation 
which assails the mind in moments of 
great anguish and uncertainty, she had 
turned for relief from agitating 
thought to this trivial occupation, and 
now that her search had been fruit- 
less, the burden of the trouble of 
Isaac’s illness on a sudden became al- 
most intolerable. 

She passed swiftly through the 
wicket again, ran across the yard, and 
not pausing to scrape the mud from 
her shoes, passed through the kitchen 
and into the sitting-room 

To her eyes, dazzled by the sudden 
gloom after the clearer light of early 
evening without, it appeared at first 
sight to be empty. Then a tall figure 
rose from the settle, beat over the 
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fire, and gave it a vigorous poke. 

“That you, Luce?’ 

“Yes,” Lucy said. She knelt down 
and piled the logs together in the 
grate, then she rose and stood rest- 
lessly beside the old man. 

“Father,” she said suddenly, “come 
for a stroll a minute: I—I’ve something 
to say to you.” 

The two walked stealthily through 
the yard and out on to the road. Such 
confidences as took place between 
them were usually made in this way. 
With his large bony hand tucked 
through her arm, his gaunt and loose- 
limbed figure close to her slender one, 
Lucy reiterated the statement just 
made to her by the Doctor. 

“Vather, Isaac be ill!” 

“I do know!” 

“But he be reil bad.” 

“Go ’long!” Silas made a pretence of 
joking, but he glanced sharply at his 
daughter from under lowered eyelids: 
“Doctor’s bark be worse nor his bite, 
my maid!” 

“Not this time, vather.” 

“How do ’ee know?” 

The southerner is not convinced by 
hearsay. Lucy put her hand into her 
pocket: and brought out something 
damp and clammy. Without a quiver 
of her muscles she proceeded to unroll 
it, spreading before his eyes a man’s 
handkerchief dyed almost beyond 
recognition with blood. 

“When th’ Doctor were here Isaac 
coughed!” she said laconically. The 
hand holding the ghastly rag shook as 
she rolled it up and replaced it in her 
pocket. She turned to her father al- 
most with passion. “He mus’ go 
awiiy,” she said. ‘“’Tis warm at Cleve- 
don. I'll tiike un’ to-morrow; there’s 
nothin’ else for it. Isaac mustn’t go 
alone, he be too ill. Do ’ee think 
mother can manage?” 

“I doan’t know!” Silas Gallop said 
heavily. “Her be tur’ble weak an’ do 
depend on thee, Luce—us all does, my 
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maid”—his hand pressed her arm affec- 
tiouately,—“but her ‘ould want Isaac 
to go, thee knows that?” 

“Yes, I know that!” Lucy agreed, her 
thoughts flying back to the days when 
she and Isaac had been children. 
“Mother always wants Isaac to hiive 
th’ things he do wants; she ’ould die if 
anythin’ happened to him.” Her voice 
became sharp with anxiety. ‘Nothin’ 
bean’t goin’ to happen to ’un!”’ she 
averred. “Isaac be all th’ world to 
us.” 

“Isaac an’ thy mother!” Silas cor- 
rected gently. A veil of tears shad- 
owed his eyes, his voice trembled in 
odd contrast to his next words. “ ’Tis 
tur’ble bad this happenin’ to now,” he 
said reflectively. “Shepherd bean’t 
well neither, ciin’t stand th’ night air, 
an’ lambin’ season jus’ beginnin’.” 

Lucy understood. 

“Poor dearie,” she said, “’tis a deal 
to leave thee with, th’ farm an’ mother, 
but in co’orse thee’ll manage.” The 
cheery note of her voice roused his 
courage. 

“Oh, ay, I'll manage,” Silas said 
doubtfully, and looking upward, Lucy 
saw the tears in his eyes. 

“Don’t fret, father,” she said gently. 
“Clevedon is a wonderful place; Isaac’ll 
come back so strong——” She ended 
abruptly; no need for Silas to tell her 
that it was not for Isaac he was 
troubled: dear as was his only son to 
him, proud of him as he was bound to 
be of one who had taken so naturally 
to the quiet farm life, yet in his heart, 
in the hearts of all of them, “mother” 
came first, was unalterably their primal 
thought. 

“Her c’udn’t go wi’ thee both, in 
co’orse?” 

The words were so perfunctory as 
to be hardly a question. In such a 
spirit Lucy answered. 

“No! she couldn’t come with us!” 


. 


As they talked they had been climb- 
ing the road which sloped upward from 
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their house across the hill-top, and now 
they stopped upon the summit. 

Below them, the road _ shelved 
steeply downward toward Jordan-in- 
the-Valley and Brexton, on between the 
hills and valleys, across green pastures 
and wooded hillsides, until, far beyond 
the slopes of Grey Down, the faint 
shimmer of the sea appeared. At the 
end of the long and steep valley,— . 
here rocky and barren, there with 
promise of a fruitfulness unrivalled by 
the Garden of Eden, the spires of dis- 
tant churches rising clear against the 
skyline from amongst clusters of trees 
hiding the groups of homesteads for 
which they had been built, or standing 
in beautiful, lonely serenity between 
the gray stone houses which, scorning 
all shade from trees unable to bear the 
thunderous onslaught of the wind, 
stood separate and aloof upon the 
farther hill-top in unappreciable loneli- 
ness,—the waters of the Bristol Chan- 
nel shone as the crowning glory of 
their homeland. Silas felt, as he 
scanned the familiar and characteristic 
stretch of country, that no slight had 
been cast upon “The Mendips” after 
all: if Isaac went away from Pay-Well 
Farm to the sea, it was seaside that 
must wear a homely aspect, since in- 
land, across twenty miles of good Som- 
ersetshire country, lay home. 

They retraced their steps silently. If 
Lucy must take Isaac away to-morrow 
there was much to be done: as she en- 
tered the parlor she framed the words 
in which she would break the news to 
her mother, looking towards the corner 
in which she usually lay upon the sofa, 
with a quick glance of apprehension. 
But the room was empty. The flames 
from the great log-fire played upon 
the ugly, varnished wall-paper and 
the grocer’s almanacs adorning it; 
the crocheted antimacassars hung 
straightly upon the backs of the two 
large elbow-chairs; the opening hya- 
cinths were reflected faintly in the pol- 
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ished mahogany of the table. It all 
looked very peaceful and homelike; the 
twu paused instinctively upon the 
threshold. Then Silas advanced to the 
fire and stood looking down at it re- 
flectively. 

“'Twill be queer wi’out ‘ee, on’y 
mother an’ I left!” he said rumina- 
tively, and he ended with 4 si- 
lent chuckle. It would be like a sec- 
ond wedding journey, without the 
journey or the wedding, he amended 
stolidly, and with bucolic appreciation 
of the joke repeated his remark, turn- 
ing round suddenly as his words were 
taken up by his wife’s voice. 

She stood in the doorway, one hand 
upon the jamb and the other, white, 
wrinkled, blue-veined, holding together 
the small white shaw] she wore upon 
her shoulders. That, or the back- 
ground of darkness which filled the 
passage, gave her an appearance of 
fragility which impressed Silas and 
Lucy at the same time. Impulsively 
they moved forward to help her. But 
Mrs. Gallop stood her ground smilingly. 

“What’ll be queer?” she repeated; 
“who be goin’ t’ leiive thee an’ me, 
Silas?” 

“Co’ome along, my woman, an’ rest 
thee,” Silas said soothingly. ‘“Lucy’ll 
tell thee in a minute. "*T'were—’twere 
on’y a kind of meditation o’ mine, my 
dearie; a zort of a joke, do ’ee zee?” 
And as he put his arm round her and 
tucked her up tenderly upon the sofa 
he turned an appealing eye upon his 
daughter, a silent command to her to 
help him out of this predicament. 

“'Tisn’t like ’ee to joke, Silas,” his 
wife said, tossing back the wraps he 
piled upon her and resisting his at- 
tempt to make her recline easily 
against the horsehair bolster. “What 
be th’ matter Lucy? did th’ Doctor zay 
ought?” Her voice rose sharply with 
the question, as if a vision of trouble 
appeared before her, and instinctively 
Lucy realized that a straightforward 
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answer was the best way to satisfy 


her. She spoke at once. 

“Yes, mother; he said that Isaac was 
worse than we knew, he must not stay 
here any longer; he’s to go down to 
Clevedon to-morrow; the—the air is 
warmer there.” Her voice faltered as 
she pronounced the words, looking at 
the expression upon her mother’s face. 

It was, indeed, sufficiently alarming. 
Two vivid spots of crimson marred the 
pallor of either cheek, and the eyes, 
usually placid and dull, were brilliant 
as they roved to and fro. 

“Light the lamp,” she said. 

In silence Lucy obeyed, listened with 
her sub-conscious self to the would-be 
consoling words of her father, those 
tender, caressing phrases without 
which he never spoke to his wife. 
“Thee’ll be able to do wi’out Lucy, 
woan’t thee, my dear? her’ll have her 
hands full, thee can zee——” 

“To be zure,” said Lavinia Gallop 
dully, “Lucy mus’ stiiy to here; Isaac 
an’ I'll manage fine. Why, I daresay 
us’ll be back in a fortnight,—three 
weeks at most.” 

She gazed at Silas tenderly, watch- 
ing to see how he would take the solu- 
tion of the problem which was the only 
one possible to her; then, seeing that he 
did not comprehend, she put out her 
hand and drew him down beside her. 

“Silas, thee does not look at it like 
I do do: I can zee quite well what thee 
meint,—Lucy to go down t’ Clevedon 
an’ I to stiiy wi’ thee,”—her hand ruf- 
fled the shaggy hair upon his bent 
head caressingly. “’Twould a been 
nice,”—the emphasis she laid upon the 
word brought a flush to her cheek,— 
“but, but I c’udn’t a done it. Isaac ’ll 
wiint me,—I shouldn't never get over 
‘ut if he wanted an’ c’udn’t have.” 

Silas’s voice rose in entreaty. “Do 
‘ee remember, my woman, how poorly 
thee do be an’ how little thee can do? 
Thee mus’ let Lucy take Isaac away,— 
*twould be the death of ’ee to zee to 
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*un; mayhap he’ll want a tur’ble deal 
doin’.” 

“An’ who can do fur ‘un like his 
mother, Silas? Ciin’t I make thee un- 
derstand? I do b’lieve ’at bein’ a fa- 
ther bean’t a mos’sel th’ zame as bein’ 
a mother! I do yearn to do ’ut!” 

She used the insinuation with an al- 
most callous directness. Lucy, from 
the other side of the room, came for- 
ward with an indignant protest, then 
at sight of her father’s face she 
stopped. Silas belonged to the type, 
not uncommon in the West, which com- 
bines an almost feminine beauty of 
countenance with a powerful and 
manly physique: his eyes deep-set in 
the ruddy face, were of that peculiar 
shade of blue which is almost violet 
and appear at moments of intense ex- 
citement to be black. They shone so 
now above the trembling mouth, the 
distorted nostrils, but his tone was 
very gentle as he answered her. 

“I doan’t doubt that, I be on’y a fa- 
ther,”—irony was unthought of,—‘‘but 
I should like to go to Clevedon myself; 
*twas of you I was thinking, but now 
——” In the pause Lucy saw that 
he clenched and unclenched his hands, 
while his forehead was puckered 
in thought; then he went on more 
rapidly, his brow clearing as he saw 
a way out of the difficulty: “Let us 
ask Isaac himself—he’ve a deal o’ 
common-sense in that head of his’n; 
I'll bide by whatever he do Zay. 
If he do wiint thee an’ zay thee mus’ 
go, thee shall drive t’ Clevedon to-mor- 
row,—zo there!” 

Lavinia caught one of his hands in 
hers and held it tightly; a spark of tri- 
umph shone in her eyes, but neither of 
her companions noticed it, for her 
voice was weak and husky. 

“Let’s go an’ ask him!” she said. 

They formed a curious procession as 
they climbed the stairs. The lamp 
Lucey carried high threw her straight, 
unformed figure into strong relief, and 
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cast a faint light upon the inert, slen- 
der body clad in flowing draperies 
which her father carried in his arms, 
as indeed he had carried his wife up 
those stairs since she could remember. 

The wood bannister against the wall 
was bare of paint in one or two places, 
jest where the strain upon Silas’s 
strength was greatest and Lavinia had 
caught with feeble effort upon the 
handrail to help him, and at the stair- 
head was the chair upon which she 
often sat to gain breath after the 
troublesome ascent. She did so now, 
smiling upon her daughter and hus- 
band with a smile which deprecated 
the trouble she caused them and yet 
demanded homage for a gentility so 
exquisite that it was not even healthy. 

Silas put his arm round her once 
more to raise her to her feet. There 
was something almost grotesque in the 
way these two strong and able-bodied 
people watched the progress of this 
frail little woman down the passage 
to Isaac’s room: it was not on him, the 
real sufferer in danger of his life, on 
whom their thoughts were concen- 
trated,—they had few to spare from 
Luvinia. 

There are gradations in the plenish- 
ing of the various bedrooms of a Som- 
ersetshire farmhouse which indicate at 
once to the familiar onlooker the posi- 
tion of the occupant in the family. 
The bedroom of the master and mis- 
tress and the sacred precinct set aside 
as a guest-chamber are cumbered with 
a solid mahogany suite and four-poster 
bed, varying but little in size whatever 
be the space at liberty; but the daugh- 
ters, servants, and above all, the sons, 
are treated differently. To cover up 
the poverty and bareness of the furni- 
ture, the girls may have such pretty 
trifles as they can beg or extract from 
the maternal hoards; but the boys’ 
treasures—guns, birds’ eggs, collections 
many and various—are given grudging 
room-place amongst the odds and ends 








of furniture, ornament, and bric-a-brac 
with which their bedrooms are filled. 
Pictures, chairs, vases, which offend 
the eye but cannot, either from mo- 
tives of thrift or sentiment, be cast 
away entirely, are thrust into “the 
boys’ room” with ruthless hand, and 
in consequence such a chamber 
breathes always an air of apologetic 
incongruity with the habits and occupa- 
tion of its owner. 

In such a room lay Isaac Gallop. 
His nightly retirement to this chamber 
for many years had not yet lent it an 
air of individuality, and his dark rest- 
less eyes looked out somewhat uncan- 
nily from the shabby bed, hung with 
a faded brown chintz which half-hid 
the cracked surface of the bed-board. 

The incongruity of the setting oc- 
ourred to no one, however. Isaac had 
been, through all his thirty years of 
life, so gentle and retiring, so insignifi- 
cant almost, that the idea of his desir- 
ing privacy, any place to call abso- 
lutely his own, had not occurred tu 
any one, least of all perhaps to himself. 
Since his illness he had wished once or 
twice that the window commanded a 
view of the lovely valley, instead of 
looking down precipitately upon the 
high-road; but he had put the thought 
away uneasily, not understanding this 
desire for loneliness. In a district 
where meeting with one’s fellows is 
not a daily occurrence, the gregarious 
instinct is highly developed. The true 
West Country man dislikes loneliness; 
perhaps for that reason he is the more 
at one with it, since in nature restless- 
hess and peace go ever hand in hand. 

As Lavivia crossed the room now, 
her son looked up chidingly. 

“Dearie, I be all right; why do ‘ee 
come again now? Thee bean’t goin’ to 
bed yet along, I do r’heckon?” He 
finished his speech with a fit of cough- 
ing, and raised his handkerchief to his 
mouth quickly, then lay back on his 
pillow exhausted, unable any longer to 
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hide the crimson stain from her knowl- 
edge. For the first time that night 
the Doctor and Lucy had been made 
acquainted with the state of affairs, 
and now his mother ran forward with 
a cry of anguish and caught the hand- 
kerchief from his hand. 

“Oh, Isaac, Isaac, my dear!’ 

Her voice rose on a hysterical note, 
as suddenly she calmed herself, and 
put her thin, soft arm under her boy's 
head; then half-fierce, half-appealing, 
she faced her husband. 

“IT said I mus’ go!” 

“Zure enough——” 

“An’ I «will go,” she interrupted 
fiercely. “Isaac, thee be goin’ to Cleve- 
don to-morrow,—shall J go wi’ thee, or 
Lucy?” Her hand pressed his shoul- 
der convulsively beneath the bed- 
clothes, her breathing hurried past his 
ear in little gasps. It seemed an age 
to the listeners while he scanned his 
sister’s face, making up his mind. 
Poor bewildered Lucy stood at the bed- 
foot, her face full of anxiety, anxiety 
even clouding the tenderness which 
overflowed from her heart for these 
two invalids of hers, and by one of 
those incredible misunderstandings 
which will take place even between 
those who have shared thought and al- 
most life itself for years, Isaac thought 
that she did not want to take him 
away. He flashed a smile at her and 
spoke, turning towards his mother. 

“I sha’n’t be much trouble—thee had 
better go, mother!” he said. 

Lucy and her father sat one on either 
side of the fire in the great inner 
kitchen of Pay-Well Farm. The night 
was calm, and through the tiny win- 
dow in the side wall, which had been 
left unshuttered that Silas might study 
the weather, the moon, sailing high in 
the heavens, sent a beam aslart the 
blue stone floor. Its silvery light 
mingled reluctantly with the yellow 
flame from the lamp on the trestle ta- 
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ble, and Silas watched it stolidly for a 
few minutes; then he shifted uneasily 
in his chair, and turned towards his 
daughter with a question. 

“Bean’t Lizzie late?” 

Lucy’s eyes had been upon the clock 
on the high mantel-shelf; she returned 
to it again at his question. 

“It is only twenty minutes past eight: 
she couldn’t have been back before 
eight o’clock: yon know how maidens 
gossip——” She raised her eyebrows 
demurely, as if gossip was far from 
her thoughts, then she rose to set the 
supper. But as she put out the blue 
plates, the great Cheddar cheese, home- 
pickled cabbage, and jug of cider which 
was Silas’s nightly beverage, her 
thoughts were busy with something 
akin to it. What was it Dr. Smith 
had said when he heard that her 
mother had taken Isaac to Clevedon? 
Something about “exertion might prove 
her salvation after all”; whose salva- 
tion,—her mother’s? She thrust the 
thought away from her incredulously, 
—the doctor’ never had understood 
mother!—and turned with relief to the 
thought of Lizzie’s dalliance. How 
she wished she had gone herself to 
the post-office to inquire for any letters, 
After all, they were not certain that 
mother had written the day of her ar- 
rival in Clevedon, and if she had not, 
it would be impossible to hear until 
the day after to-morrow: would they 
not, anyway, be well laughed at in the 
village for imagining that their letters 
could not await delivery in the morn- 
ing? When had they troubled before 
to send for any? Then she almost 
dropped the dish she was carrying, and 
turned expectantly to the door: upon 
the cobble-stones of the back-yard she 
heard the sound of footsteps. 

Heated by her run from the top of 
the hill, where she had stayed gossip- 
ing with a friend, breathlessly eager 
to make her peace with her mistress, 
Lizzie clattered through the scullery, 
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and pushed open the half-closed door of 
the kitchen without ceremony, her 
round, childish face heralding the ap- 
proach of news. Without a word she 
held out a letter, and Lucy took it in 
silence, while her handmaid hurried, 
chuckling, out of the way. 

Silas stood expectant by the fire- 
place, his thin, loose figure trembling, 
the hand grasping his pipe strained and 
tense. Then as Lucy passed him the 
envelope, he inserted the pipe-stem un- 
der the slightly stuck flap, wrenched at 
the enclosure, and with deliberation 
smoothed out a sheet of notepaper. 

The note said but little—Mrs. Gallop 
had never been a letter writer; yet the 
tears came to Lucy’s eyes as she read. 
It was so pitiful to her that her mother 
should write brightly and hopefully of 
the wonderful way in which Isaac had 
recovered from the journey, and of 
how good and thoughtful he was for 
her. She failed to read the glee which 
lay behind every word, the glee of the 
child who feels herself responsible. 
She was so accustomed to her mother 
as the invalid, that realization of her 
as the nurse could not be anything but 
painful. If only she herself had been 
there to see after Isaac, and left her 
father to care for her mother! The 
two strong and healthy members of the 
family regarded one another in a kind 
of impotent rage; what were they with- 
out their invalids? In their despera- 
tion feeling loosed itself in speech. 

“Why would her go?” Silas asked de- 
spairingly. 

“I can’t tell!” Lucy’s face was al- 
most stern in its young perplexity, then 
suddenly it softened. “I suppose she 
felt she must look after Isaac: when 
you're fond of a body, and they fall ill, 
it sort of tears at you to do all you can 
for them.” Under pressure of her in- 
ward emotion her hand sought her side, 
then she noticed with a sensation of 
pleasure that her father’s hand also 
rested upon his heart. The sight gave 
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her an even closer thrill of sympathy 
with and for him. Somersetshire folk 
are always demonstrative; even be- 
neath the stolid and wooden exterior 
of the most uneducated, outward mani- 
festation of supreme emotion is instinc- 
tive. So with none of the awkward- 
ness such a situation would breed be- 
tween the ordinary father and daugbh- 
ter, Lucy pressed closer to him. 
“Don’t take it so to mind,” she urged; 
“even Doctor said that mother would 
be all right,—he ought to know.” 

Without a word of answer, Silas 
pushed her away and strode scowling 
to the door: throwing it open, he took 
his hat from a peg, struggled into his 
greatcoat, and clattered down the steps 
and across the cobble-stones. The 
echo of his footsteps came back to her 
clearly as she stood in amazement in 
the centre of the floor; then when they 
were lost in silence, she knew that he 
had plunged on to the soft turf of the 
hillside, and was making his way to 
the sheep-fold. In stolid stupefaction 
she bolted and barred the door,—he 
would not be back that night! 

For Silas the feeling of the moment 
was not soended. His flight from the 
kitchen following upon Lucy’s words 
had been instinctive, otherwise his nat- 
ural demonstrativeness would have 
given vent to his feeling in words,— 
words of which he might be ashamed. 
Amongst the medley of emotions which 
animated him, disappointment was up- 
permost. In the circle of small farm- 
ers and rustics amongst whom he had 
been born and bred, an instant and 
undisputed claim to gentility was made 
by delicacy in a woman. With an 
absurdity incredible to those not of this 
ilk, Silas, even while his tender heart 
ached pitifully over her frailty, had 
prided himself on his wife’s invalidism. 
It set her apart, as it were, from the 
general run of farmers’ wives. What 
would have been a handicap, a misfor- 
tune, to others, meant little to him. 


His farm was his own freehold, left to 
him by his father, he had sufficient 
money to work it and to indulge in 
such simple luxuries as occurred to 
him, therefore it made no difference 
that he could not boast of Lavinia’s 
prowess in the dairy; he boasted in- 
stead of his heavy doctor’s bill! It was 
a pleasure to him to aver, at market 
or ploughing-match, that Dr. Smith had 
not missed visiting his home every 
week for the past fifteen years, and 
the repeated asseveration which the 
Doctor himself made, that his presence 
was unnecessary, being unheard by his 
listeners and unheeded by himself, was 
of little account: such glory as the 
case merited and he looked for with 
mild triumph, was accorded to him 
with all due respect. 

And now? Lavinia had gone away, 
and instead of finding herself unequal 
to the task she had undertaken and 
writing for further help, she had writ- 
ten brightly of her wellbeing. ~ Even 
to himself he had not dared to voice 
his disappointment over that, but 
Lucy’s innocent repetition of the old 
doctor’s remark had driven the truth 
home to him as nothing else could have 
done, sending him supperless, mortified, 
angry out to his night’s work. Since 
Shepherd was ill he must look after 
the lambs! 

On this bleak stretch of hillside 
spring was long in coming, but now— 
the middle of March—the lambing sea- 
son was at its height, Silas soon lost 
his anger in attending to the wants of 
his animals. There is nothing which 
so tries the mettle of a man, which so 
brings out his innate fineness or bru- 
tality, as attendance upon animals in 
pain and weakness. The spark in 
Silas’s eye was quenched, his anger 
quelled, as he worked: looking at him, 
a close observer would have remarked 
that he was in his element in relieving 
distress,—a brooding tenderness rested 
like a veil upon his rugged features. 
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Towards morning the wind dropped; 
as the first herald of the dawn ap- 
peared in the east, and the beauty of 
the moon paled slowly before it, no 
sound disturbed the stillness save the 
occasional lowing of the cattle in dis- 
tant fields,.the long, painful breathing 
of the sheep, the sudden weak bleating 
of a new-born lamb. Silas walked into 
the tiny hut which served as a shelter 
for the shepherd and, taking off his hat, 
mopped his heated brow: it was the 
first moment he had had for three 
hours in which to think of himself. A 
slight sound made him turn inquir- 
ingly, but all was still; the moon shone 
faintly, gray patches of light flooded 
the horizon; the trees in the valley be- 
low, the bare hillside, still showed mys- 
terious, spectral; he laughed at himself 
for an imaginative fool, then, as sud- 
denly, he stopped. Whether it came 
from the echo of his own laughter, or 
was the articulate memory of the indis- 
tinct sound which had first aroused his 
attention, he did not know; certain it is 
that he heard Lavinia’s voice calling, 
weakly, upon his name. 

Never before—in the busiest portion 
of his day, in the darkest hours of the 
night—had she called upon him in vain. 
Remembering this, Silas was filled— 
even on the instant—with a dull and 
exquisitely selfish sense of triumph. 
This proved the truth of his assertion: 
Lavinia was not so strong as she im- 
agined, Lavinia could not do without 
him! Then with an empty sense of 
incompletion that he could not satisfy 
her demands, he strode, bareheaded, 
from the hut again, and stood waiting 
fer the dawn. 

Before it came he had heard her 
voice four times! 

“Mother!” 

Lavinia Gallop sat up in bed and 
peered through the darkness of the 
room, then hearing nothing save Isaac’s 
faint uncertain breathing and the dull 


roar of the sea, she leant back against 
her pillows and smiled to herself. She 
was over-nervous, that was it; Isaac 
was sleeping quite soundly. The 
boom, boom of the incoming waves 
rang loudly in her ears, shutting out 
the smaller noises near at hand; La- 
vinia lay listening to it with a pleasant 
sense of security and unwonted free- 
dom, the pleasure of a child with a 
new toy; then, lulled by its murmur- 
ing, she turned on her side and fell 
asleep. 

The gray, ghostly light of early 
morning had penetrated to the room 
when she awoke, showing up the unfa- 
miliar furniture. The unaccustomed 
bareness or the strange quiet aroused 
in her the oppression of alarm; she 
raised herself on her elbow and studied 
Isaac’s recumbent figure. His dark 
head lay half-buried in the pillow; one 
arm, up which the shirt sleeve had 
slipped to the elbow, was outside upon 
the coverlet; his mother noticed with a 
painful contraction at her heart how 
the wrist-bone protruded. With a 
nervous, excited movement she threw 
back the clothes and stepped out of 
bed. 

In her scanty flannelette nightguwn, 
the delicate hue of which was reflected 
in her cheeks, her brown hair falling 
softly about her shoulders, she looked 
scarcely more than a girl; the immatu- 
rity of girlhood was simulated by her 
fragility; the faint light did not serve 
to show the wrinkles upon her thin 
face. She crept lightly across the thin 
carpet, and paused by her son’s bed; 
then she bent and kissed his forehead. 
It was damp and warm. Lingeringly 
she drew her fingers over his hair, 
across his cheek; then in fear she 
started back. 

“Silas!” 

Softly the word fell, but there came 
no answer through the silence; even 
as she uttered the word Lavinia knew 
that her husband was not there to hear: 
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there was no one to help her in this 
sudden and unexpected calamity; she 
was alone, by herself utterly, for Isaac 
was dead. 

Surrounded by others, in the usual 
circumstances of sudden bereavement, 
Lavinia would in all probability have 
given way to wild hysterical grief: 
now, with only herself to rely upon, her 
latent strength of mind asserted itself. 
An instant she paused, leaning over the 
body of the man who would always 
be a boy to her motherhood, then in 
reverence and awe and very human 
love she kissed him, marvelling that 
death had come in such simple guise. 
In very truth Isaac slept. 

That night, lying sleepless in the 
little room which had been relegated 
to her by the bustling and sympathetic 
landlady pending the arrival of Silas 
and Lucy for the quiet funeral, La- 
vinia awoke to the full horror of her 
grief. Separated from her by only a 
wall lay the dead body of her son. She 
did not need to shut her eyes to see 
him, the outline of his thin figure 
searcely hidden by the white sheet, 
about him the flowers which only yes- 
terday had been to her the heralds of 
spring, the portents of the good time 
coming when Isaac would be well. 
She shivered and cowered down closer 
under the bedclothes; the very serenity 
of Isaac’s face reproached her. Un- 
veiled in all its hideousness her own 
selfishness confronted her. In her 
mind she went over and over again the 
history of the years. 

It did not seem so far back to the 
days of Isaac’s babyhood. Tears mois- 
tened her dry and burning eyes at the 
remembrance of Silas’s tender care of 
her in the months succeeding his birth, 
when her own weakness had been most 
apparent; the wrong lay in the way she 
had allowed herself to slip into an in- 
valid’s habits and ways, giving in to 
the supposition that she was ill, to the 
weak claim made upon her by a hus- 
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band who almost required of her, in 
his own rude strength and pride, the 
dignity and prestige of invalidism. 
The tragedy lay for her in the fact that 
they had been well off: had they been 
poor, her maternal instincts would have 
made her rouse herself for the chil- 
dren’s sake; yet since there had been 
no need to struggle for the material 
needs of their existence, she had sunk 
into an apathy regarding those finer 
needs of the spirit. Lucy and Isaac 
had been taught by their father to 
think first of her who should have been 
their protector and guide, while her 
passive selfishness had made their 
household a place apart, different from 
those others around them, had made 
her children unnatural and old before 
their time in self-denial and self-efface- 
ment, with none of the buoyant selfish- 
ness naturally inseparable from youth. 
Had Isaac been more full of himself, 
thought less of her and of the others, 
been less well-versed in the selfless 
ways her own attitude had bred in him, 
he might not have died. 

This thought journeyed with her in 
the days that followed, whitening her 
face, pinching her features miserably, 
making her the shadow of her former 
self, so that in the midst of his sur- 
prise and anguish over the death of his 
only son, Silas watched her, terrified 
lest she too should die, hurrying her 
away from the scene of so much pain 
with slight compunction, away from 
the lonely grave on the hillside, where 
the sea murmured a requiem and the 
seagulls fluttered overhead with mourn- 
ful cries, to the quiet and peace of 
Pay-Well Farm. 

Lavinia went unmurmuringly: an 
idea had come to her in these days of 
meditation, a way in which she might 
help to expiate her indolence. It 
seemed to her that Isaac watched her 
from heaven to see that she did her 
duty now. Steadfastly she set her 
mind upon it. 
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Although it was late when she re- 
tired to rest on the night of their re- 
turn, the room was yet in darkness 
when she awoke, and, raising herself 
on her elbow, struck a match to see 
the time by the great silver watch sus- 
pended on the curtains behind her 
head. “Half-past four!” Silas had al- 
ready gone out; in quarter of an hour 
the dawn would be here. Moved to- 
ward its solemn beauty by an uncon- 
trollable and unusual impulse, she crept 
from the bed and lifted the blind. 

The steely gray light which began to 
cover the earth enveloped as in a veil 
the objects about her; perspective was 
lost for Lavinia in the absence of fa- 
miliar coloring. The garden loomed 
vast and dim, the outhouses and barn 
were unreal, shadowy, the hills smaller 
yet less friendly, less dear. She stared 
mournfully. And as she gazed, a tiny 
thread of sunlight touched the hilltops, 
wavered over the garden, flashed an 
exquisite, momentary beauty of won- 
derful color over the whole scene, and 
. withdrew itself hurriedly, praying the 
gray dawn to keep its tenancy secret 
until it should return in rightful place 
amongst the slow procession of rays 
sent out each morning to herald the 
approach of old King Sol. 

Who shall say why the coming of 
this one ray of light so strengthened 
Lavinia’s spirit? The ecstatic joy with 
which she viewed this flashlight upon 
her homeland did not drop to or below 
the level of her ordinary outlook—it 
was succeeded by a serenity which had 
not been hers for days, and as that 
waned, by a gaiety which lit up her 
eyes with hope. Was she not begin- 
ning her work for Isaac, could he see? 
Hurriedly, with guilty silences when 
she thought she heard a sound, she 
’ dressed herself and left the room, car- 
rying her shoes in her hand until she 
was past Lucy’s door and half-way 
down the passage leading to the room 
in which “the maiden” slept. As her 
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mistress’s knock resounded on the door 
Lizzie sprang up in bed with a scared 
expression. 

For Lavinia the moment was intense, 
dramatic. Fifteen years had passed 
since last she had undertaken this duty 
of awakening a sleepy country maid- 
servant, and she had satisfaction now 
—quite apart from the emphasis it 
laid upon the position she had resumed 
once more—in making her authority 
felt by the sharpness of her knock. 
Often she had turned in bed irritably 
at the gentleness of Lucy’s summons. 
She had been bred in a time when it 
was considered deroga@ry for a woman 
to evince her authority save by sharp- 
ness. Now, as she descended the 
stairs she looked upward, and Lucy’s 
scared, incredulous eyes met her. 

“Mother, what is the matter?” 

As she spoke her hands were busy 
with her hair, twisting it into a coil in 
readiness for the emergency which 
must have summoned her mother from 
bed. 

“Go back to bed, Luce, ’tis thy turn 
fur a little rest; I—I be feelin’ extra 
well this mornin’!” 

“I never heard of such a thing!” 
The soft thud thud of bare feet on the 
shining oilcloth emphasized the words. 
Lucy laid a gentle hand on Lavinia’s 
shoulder: “Dearie, the clock has only 
just struck five—you never get up be- 
fore nine!” 

“Oh, but I must, Luce!” Lavinia 
turned upon the girl half-desperately, 
her eyes filled with a mute entreaty 
which won her cause far more elo- 
quently than words. ‘I cdnt stiiy in 
bed, now.” 

“What'll you do, then?” 

“Dust an’ cook th’ breakfast——_” 
irritation rose in her voice as she noted 
the concern in Lucy’s face,—“bless me, 
child,” she ended, “doan’t ’ee think I 
can do that much?” 

“You're not strong, dear——” 

“Yes, I be, zo strong’s strong; any- 
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way, I be goin’ to do ’ut. Get thee 
back to bed, chield; I'll call thee when 
‘tis time.” 

Something compelling in the elder 
woman's speech and manner, even 
though her white face and trembling 
figure belied her boast, made Lucy re- 
turn again to her own room. She 
dressed as quickly as she could and 
followed her mother to the kitchen, 
watching miserably the fulfilment of 
duties that had been her own by hands 
too little fitted for such by disuse and 
weakness. She felt—she, capable 
Lucy Gallop—as a girl will who, un- 
accustomed to domestic routine, 
watches the efforts of a slovenly maid, 
herself powerless to correct her errors. 

Triumph, short-lived, but unmistak- 
ably hers, followed upon one of La- 
vinia’s efforts. To make way for the 
frying-pan she tried to lift the heavy 
crock of “pig’s food’ which stood wait- 
ing on the side of the grate, and suc- 
ceeded only at the cost of overpower- 
ing faintness: white and nerveless, she 
sank down on the settle. 

Lucy tended her eagerly. They two 
were alone in the kitchen; the sound 
of Lizzie sweeping the carpet in the 
distant parlor—used on the previous 
night in honor of their return—mingled 
with the words she crooned to her 
mother. But outside in the yard came 
the noise of clattering feet, acting upon 
Lavinia better than any restorative. 
She raised herself hastily. 

“Say nought,” she commanded her 
daughter. “They be back from milk- 
ing.” 

Silas noticed nothing unusual as he 
came in at the back-door, scraped his 
boots on the iron mat and wiped them 
on the bits of old sacking lying near, 
then washed his stained and greasy 
hands, drying them on the roller-towel 
while he continued his orders to the 
boy who was driving to Oxonford Sta- 
tion with the milk. 

“An’ thee can tell th’ station-master 
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as how there be dree ‘empties’ missing: 
the folk at th’ dairy zay they’ve sent 
‘em off, zo ‘ut ciint be their fault,— 
th’ cans mus’ be somewheres a’tween 
here an’ Randelfleury. He's to look 
fur ’em an’ send ’em along to here 
sharp, or I’ll be writin’ t’ th’ Company.” 

“Yes, zur!” 

Silas dropped the towel and came 
striding up the steps and on through 
the kitchen, a smile on his face above 
the lines of weariness. Lucy moved 
forward to the table hurriedly and 
busied herself mashing cold potatoes, 
summoning up her courage to return 
the smile which she knew was donned 
expressly for her: it was not smilingly 
that Silas went about his duties in 
these days since Isaac’s death. 

“Marnin’, my maid!” 

“Good morning, father!” 

She felt a traitress as she kissed 
him, shielding with her figure the 
smaller, slighter one of her mother be- 
hind her frying the bacon, yet she was 
much relieved when he passed on into 
the inner room and sat down in his 
chair by the fire, waiting until break- 
fast was ready. 

Agitatedly she turned to Lavinia. 

‘Mother, do ’ee go back to bed now, 
do ‘ee! You must be tired, you could 
sleep now, and I'll bring you your 
breakfast——” 

But Lavinia turned on her with dig- 
nity. 

“°Tis good of thee, my dear, but I 
ha’ been invalid long enough!” Tak- 
ing up the dish of bacon to prevent 
further words, she marched into the 
sitting-room. 

She was so full of her motive for 
once again undertaking her household 
tasks, that she failed at first to notice 
Silas’s manner to her. Gentle, caress- 
ing he always was, but now there was 
a bewilderment, a hurt anxiety fol- 
lowing his words as a shadow follows 
a pedestrian: it was as if the sadness 
which hung over him because of Isaac’s 
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death descended the more heavily that 
she no longer needed such care as he 
delighted to give her. As the meal pro- 
ceeded, even through her exalted ab- 
sorption she became aware that all was 
not as usual. She looked at her hus- 
band keenly. Against the background 
of brown wall and wood he looked 
gaunt and haggard. The frayed edges 
of his working-coat, his creased and 
stained collar, seemed somehow to be a 
part of him. She had been used to con- 
gratulate herself that whatever Silas 
wore, he himself stood out distinctively 
from his clothes. Added tenderness 
toward him because of the bereavement 
which had affected this alteration 
made her rise and carry his third cup 
of tea around the table to him. 

“'Vinia!’ His voice held a shocked 
remonstrance. She stood beside him, 
one hand on his shoulder, smiling ten- 
derly into his face. 

“I’ve miide it very zweet!” 

“Zweet?” 

“Yes.” She took up the teaspoon 
and stirred his tea for him. Then 
half-playfully she lifted the cup to his 
lips. 

Silas raised his arm irritably, he 
could not drink just then and suddenly 
the china lay smashed on the floor be- 
tween them, 

Lucy sprang up and began to gather 
the pieces together. Silas uttered an 
exclamation almost of satisfaction. 

“There, there, my woman,” he said, 
putting his arm round his wife’s waist 
and guiding her away from the table 
and across the room to the sofa; “I 
knowed thee warn’t strong enough fur 
doin’ all this; ’taint right fur thee to 
get up fur breakfus’, dearie. Lucy and 
T can manage.” 

The pallor of her face as he spoke 
alarmed him. He brought her hot tea 
from the table and coaxed her to drink; 
then he cut delicate shreds of bread 
and butter and fed her, crumb by 
crumb. As the color crept back to her 
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cheeks, his volubility, almost his gai- 
ety, broke from him irresistibly. 

“There, woman dear, I do know what 
to do fur thee,” he said. “Th’ sofa’s 
th’ bestest pliiice fur thee now along.” 
And Lucy, returning to the room after 
taking the broken pieces to the rubbish- 
heap, exclaimed approvingly, “You do 
look better, mother!” 

Some of her usual manner had re- 
turned to her; she spoke now, not as 
the daughter of a capable woman, but 
gently, as one speaks to a child: it was 
as if she recovered the command of 
their household once more with a feel- 
ing of relief. Yet nothing could have 
been more tender, more loving, than 
her manner. 

Lavinia lay still for a time, allowing 
her husband to minister to her, and 
thinking, thinking. Perhaps not con- 
secutively: it did not occur to her to 
argue logically from the events of the 
past, to see from them how disagree- 
ably this sudden change of attitude on 
her side must affect those around her, 
conservative, narrow as they were. 
She relied, as untutored, primitive na- 
tures must rely, only upon feeling. 
Life was at a deadlock. All the hope 
which had urged her onward was qui- 
escent, nascent,—it lay waiting for the 
revivifying word. 

When Silas put on his smock, and 
with a cheery parting smile for her 
went out to his work, Lavinia roused 
herself and dragged slowly, step by 
step, up the stairs after her daughter. 

“Lucy, I'll help thee miike th’ beds!” 

And in spite of the girl’s protest she 
took her share in the work, shaking the 
enormous feather-beds to the fluffy 
roundness which is the pride of a Som- 
ersetshire housewife’s heart, spreading 
the counterpanes over blankets and 
snowy pillows, drawing the curtains 
round the whole in that secluded pri- 
vacy which is so unhygienic. Then she 
sat exhausted and trembling on the 
chair at the stairhead. Behind her the 
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staircase window, giving on to the 
yard, let in the cheerful noises of farm 
life. A hen ran clucking wildly from 
one outhouse to another, pursued by a 
stray and mischievous dog; the whin- 
nying of a horse out in the home pas- 
ture was carried on the vagrant breeze; 
outside the dairy Lizzie scoured the 
churns and milk tins with more regard 
for cleanliness than quiet; near at hand 
in her own bedroom Lucy was busy 
dusting. Lavinia herself was the only 
useless being amongst them all. Tears 
gathered slowly in her sunken blue 
eyes and rolled down her cheeks: in the 
realization of this she felt very old. Yet 
age had not taken hold of her limbs 
or her brain; weak she might be, trem- 
ulous with pain and unwonted exertion, 
but hopeless through infirmity, no: 
even as the tears fell, a new resolution 
formed in her brain. 

Rising, she crept softly, slowly, along 
the passage to the door of the room 
which had been Isaac’s. 

But to her inflamed imagination the 
past was as the present. As once be- 
fore she had been to Isaac upon her 
husband’s suggestion, asking his ad- 
vice, giving him the casting vote, so 
now she came upon her own. 

“Isaac?” she questioned softly, “‘mus’ 
I go on workin’, or mus’ I leave ut; ’tis 
fur thee, dearie,—thee mus’ know. 
Thy vather doan’t seem t’ like ut fur 
me to work, but——”, In the unfin- 
ished sentence all the retribution which 
had come to her with Isaac's death 
rang mournfully through the silent 
room. Listening to it, she sat down 
on the bed, her face turned towards 
the window. seeing nothing of the 
pretty, prim garden, where the daffo- 
dils were showing yellow in_ the 
warmer sunlight, only aware of her 
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boy’s dark eyes fixed upon her in the 
tender, inquiring way he had kept for 
her; sure, although she yet knew that 
he was dead, that by lifting her hand 
she would feel once more his curly 
hair, once more receive a warm press- 
ure from his wasted fingers. When 
had he not shielded her, helped her? 
Her thoughts groped blindly around 
him in any attitude save that of a pro- 
tector. ‘“’Twouldn’t be nat’ral,” she 
said quietly. Had he not died alone? 
She had a feeling that even in dying 
he had chosen the part that would hurt 
her least, had drawn his last breath 
alone rather than rouse her, condemn- 


‘ing her so, by the retribution of mem- 


ory, to an inactive life that her awak- 
ened conscience now despised. Not 
by words, but through memories of life 
they had shared, Isaac was giving her 
his answer. A sob rose in her throat, 
a sudden desire for air became essen- 
tial; she leant over the window-ledge, 
crying and calling, calling wildly for 
Isaac! Isaac! Isaac! Then in the lull 
which comes even in maddest grief 
she stopped wailing, and the echo from 
the hills took up the sound. And to 
her tortured senses it was not the repe- 
tition of her boy’s name which cooed 
back, soft and clear, across the green 
country. A direct command, an an- 
swer to her question, came from 
heaven. 

“Lie back! lie back! lie back!” 

Lavinia turned softly and left the 
room. When Silas returned she lay 
in her old place on the sofa. 

“My dearie,” he said, “this—be reiil 
nat'ral; doan’t ’ee rise up now—lie 
back!" 

In his voice she heard the echo of 
another. 

Isaac had spoken. 

Marguerite Curtis. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


There was a growing tendency a 
short time back to confuse telepho- 
tography, or the photography of ob- 
jects at a distance, with phototele- 
graphy, or the transmission of a 
photographic image between distant 
points by means of electricity. Hap- 
pily the Patent Office has laid down the 
law on the subject by adopting telepho- 
tography and phototelegraphy as dis- 
tinct and definite classifications, and 
the confusion, although it still exists, is 
not likely to last. It would be ab- 
surd if it did, for telephotography has 
been an accepted term in the sense 
noted above for nearly a score of years, 
and is sufficiently accurate etymologi- 
cally to satisfy all but purists. Dis- 
missing this point, another preliminary 
word may be given to the difference 
between telephotography and ordinary 
photography.” In the latter the lenses 
used are of relatively short focal 
length, giving at relatively short dis- 
tances a wide angle of view, and a 
very small image of the object or ob- 
jects photographed. If one photo- 
graphs with the ordinary lens an ob- 
ject a long way off, it appears as a 
mere speck unless a very long focus 
lens indeed is used. And good long 
focus photographic lenses of the ordi- 
nary type are very costly, and neces- 
sitate an equally long camera exten- 
sion. 

That is where the telephoto lens 
comes in. It is to the ordinary pho- 
tographic lens what the telescope is to 
the ordinary eye, and indeed it does 
more than most telescopes. For not 
only does it produce a larger image 
on the focussing screen, but it accom- 
plishes this without the need for any 
proportionately long camera extension, 
and the scale of magnification can be 
varied far beyond the range of the 
average telescope “pancratic” eyepiece. 
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In its simplest form the telephoto lens 
is a wonderful little instrument, and 
the more elaborate models are beautiful 
examples of optical efficiency. Essen- 
tially every telephoto lens is the same, 
consisting of a “positive” and a “nega- 
tive” element. The former is usually 
an ordinary photographic lens, the lat- 
ter a lens like that which forms the 
eyepiece of an opera-glass. These 
two are mounted so that the separation 
can be varied, and, by varying the 
separation and the camera extension as 
well, the degree of magnification can 
be altered to suit the photographer's 
purpose. 

The convenience of the operator is 
still further studied by this accommo- 
dating instrument. In an ordinary pho- 
tographic lens what are known as the 
back and equivalent foci are the same, 
or nearly the same. That is, with a 
lens of seven-inch focus a camera ex- 
tension is required of about seven 
inches. Now a telephoto lens worked 
at a very high magnification may have 
an equivalent focus of ten feet or more. 
In other words, it will give the same 
sized image of a distant object as 
would be given by an ordinary photo- 
graphic lens of ten-feet focus, assuming 
one had the necessary thousands 
wherewith to induce an optician to 
build such an instrument. But the 
back focus of the telephoto lens is al- 
ways much less than its equivalent 
focus, and consequently, while the lat- 
ter may be ten feet, the camera exten- 
sion may be only twenty or thirty 
inches or even less. Indeed the writer 
has sometimes, with a telephoto lens 
and an ordinary “half-plate” camera, 
taken photographs which, if an ordi- 
nary lens had been used, would have 
necessitated a focal length of lens and 
a camera extension of twenty feet. 
But this is freak-work, outside the 
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limit of scientific or practical require- 
ment. 

If the telephoto lens gave precisely 
the same results, and were as easy to 
use as the ordinary photographic lens, 
few photographers would be without it. 
But it has certain disadvantages, some 
of which are being gradually removed, 
while others appear to be inherent op- 
tical defects. Except at low magnifi- 
cations the definition given by a tele- 
photo lens is not equal to that given 
by an ordinary high-class lens of the 
same focal length. Also, as_ the 
amount of light passed is greatly de- 
creased by the introduction of the 
“negative” element, the telephoto lens 
is relatively a slow lens. Indeed the 
ordinary rule for exposure is that the 
exposure which would be necessary if 
the front or “positive” lens were used 
alone must be multiplied by the square 
of the magnifications. If the magnifi- 
cation is ten or twelve diameters, in- 
stantaneous telephotography becomes 
hopelessly impossible. But, both as 
regards definition and shortness of ex- 
posure, the telephoto lens, if properly 
handled, will do a great deal more than 
even experts seemed to think possible 
a few years ago. 

But it is in regard to doubtful fa- 
cility of working that telephotography 
has been, and still to some extent is, 
unpopular. Until lately it has not 
been sufficiently well understood that, 
in order to get the best results out of 
a telephoto lens, whether in focussing 
or exposure, it is necessary to affix to it 
a long hood for the purpose of prevent- 
ing internal reflections from the sur- 
faces of the lenses. Without this 
simple adjunct telephotography is gen- 
erally a heart-breaking performance, in 
which a weak elusive image appears 
on the focussing screen, and a flat, 
foggy negative is the ultimate result. 
With a properly adjusted hood telepho- 
tography becomes nearly as easy as 
ordinary photography, and telephoto- 
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graphs at fairly high magnifications 
can be readily obtained which will 
stand enlargement, and are otherwise 
not to be distinguished from ordinary 
sun-pictures. 

One needs to dwell on these some- 
what technical details because, when 
once it is made clear that telephotogra- 
phy is not difficult, and that the tele- 
photo lens, which, by the way, is quite 
an inexpensive instrument, does its 
work satisfactorily, there is not much 
scope or necessity for expatiating on 
the new power thus placed in the pho- 
tographer’s hands. Of the uses of 
telephotography several are quite ob- 
vious. It is clearly to the advantage 
of a photographer, for instance, who 
has climbed to a goodly eminence, to be 
able to take a succession of interesting 
pictures without stirring a foot, 
whereas with the ordinary lens he 
might, before resuming a weary march 
down dale and again up hill, be able to 
take at most one or two flat and un- 
convincing “general views.” In Al- 
pine climbing this facility assumes new 
importance, since the skilful telephoto- 
grapher is often enabled to map out 
for the benefit of future climbers the 
approach to new peaks which he him- 
self has not time or inclination to at- 
tempt. 

The extent to which telephotography 
may eventually becomé serviceable for 
naval and military purposes can hardly 
be gauged at present with any degree 
of accuracy. It is thought by experts 
that, in any case, for siege work its use- 
fulness would be such that a proper 
military telephotographic equipment 
ought certainly to be regarded as part 
of the special preparations for the at- 
tack or defence of fortresses. Already 
the School of Military Engineering at 
Chatham has taken some steps in this 
direction, and very possibly during the 
ensuing summer military telephotogra- 
phy may be the subject of some pro- 
gressive and practical experiments. In 




















balloon work the necessity for compar- 
atively long exposures except at low 
magnifications is an obstacle to the use 
of the telephoto lens in cases where 
the problem is to show guns at about 
five miles’ range. But there is a dis- 
tinct probability that, thanks to the in- 
creased definition which is being ob- 
tained, and which permits considerable 
subsequent enlargement, the use of 
ponderous long focus lenses in balloons 
will soon be discontinued, and a care 
fully designed telephotographic appara- 
tus installed in every airship employed 
in observation work. 

Unquestionably there is a great fu- 
ture before telephotography in the 
Navy and among yachtsmen; but here, 
again, a special equipment is necessary 
to secure instantaneous results. It 
goes without saying that sea mists ren- 
der the telephoto lens useless, but who 
eannot call to mind occasions when 
from a ship’s deck objects on the coast- 
line perhaps two or three miles dis- 
tant are defined with exquisite clear- 
ness, and can be readily “sorted out” 
with even a low power glass? An or- 
dinary photograph in such circum- 
stances is useless, but a telephotograph 
at from six to eight magnifications 
may prove a permanent record of the 
greatest interest or utility, as the case 
may be. 

When we add to the above the valu- 
able assistance which telephotography 
ean lend to the naturalist, the archi- 
tect, and the engineer—to say nothing 
of its ability to render Press photogra- 
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phy much less of a glaring nuisance to 
public characters than it is under ordi- 
nary conditions—it will be abundantly 
clear that the telephoto lens must be 
taken seriously, and is well worth a 
little extra trouble in mastering its pe- 
culiarities. It has suffered in the 
past from being exploited before it was 
properly understood, and it is a cir- 
cumstance at once melancholy and, 
from some standpoints, satisfactory, 
that magnificent telephoto lenses can 
sometimes be picked up secondhand 
for a mere song. But now that the 
main difficulties in connection with tele- 
photography have been removed, and 
its principles are being elucidated, 
there is no question that this useful 
and fascinating study is on the high 
road to a real and lasting popularity. 
Some reference is due to the men 
whose work in the past has given tele- 
photography in the present a chance 
of attaining a really important position 
in the field of practical science. The 
late Thomas Dallmeyer will always be 
regarded in this country as the pioneer 
of the telephoto lens. His was the 
first practical instrument placed on the 
market some seventeen years ago, but 
Miethe and Steinheil were also very 
early workers in the same field. Other 
leading opticians, Zeiss, Goerz, Beck, 
and Voigtliinder, have made telephoto 
lenses for some years past, and this 
year Messrs. Ross have added a new 
series to their other well-known optical 
productions. 





PAKA THE CAT. 


TRANSLATED FROM SWAHILI BY CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND. 


This is the story of Paka the cat. 

If there are three or four men walk- 
ing along and only one woman, the cat 
will turn aside from the men and fol- 
low the one woman. 





Now, the reason for this is the story 
I am telling you. 

In the beginning Paka sat in the 
bush, till one day she felt the pain of 
hunger. 
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So she came down to the shore, and 
there she met a serval who was hunt- 
ing the crabs of the shore. So Paka 
went up to the serval and said “Good 
morning’; and the serval said, “Who 
are you?” 

“It is I—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to follow you about and so 
get food.” 

So the serval said, “Very good, then. 
Here, eat these crabs.” 

So Paka ate of the crabs, and she 
followed the serval many days. 

Till one day there came a leopard 
and fought with the serval and killed 
him. 

So Paka thought in her heart: “Now, 
this one was not a manly one: he who 
is the man is the leopard.” So Paka 
went up to the leopard and saluted 
him, “Good morning.” 

So the leopard-said, “And who are 
you?” 

“It is I—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to follow you about and get 
food.” 

So the leopard said, “Very good. 
Here, eat of this serval.” 

So Paka followed the leopard many 
days and many weeks. 

Till one day came a lion and he fell 
on the leopard and killed him. 

So Paka thought in her heart: “Now, 
this one also was not a manly one: he 
who is the man is the lion.” 

So she went to the lion and said, 
“Good morning.” 

And the lion said, ‘Who are you?” 

“It is I—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

So Paka said, “I want to follow you 
about that you may give me food.” 

So the lion said, “Then eat of this 
leopard.” 

So Paka ate of the leopard, and she 
followed the lion for many weeks and 
many months, till one day there came 
an elephant. 


And the elephant came and struck 
the lion with his trunk and the lion 
died. 

So Paka said in her heart: “Now this 
one, too, was not a manly one: he who 
is the man is the elephant.” 

So Paka went and greeted the ele- 
phant, “Good morning.” 

The elephant said, “And who are 
you?” 

“It is I—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to follow you about that you 
may give me food.” 

So the elephant said, “Then eat of 
this lion.” 

So Paka ate of the lion, and she fol- 
lowed the elephant for many months 
and many days. 

Till one day came a man; and that 
son of Adam came and he took his 
matchlock and fired. 

And he hit the elephant and the ele- 
phant ran away. 

After running a long way he fell 
down, and that son of Adam came and 
he fired again and again until the ele- 
phant was finished and he died. 

Now Paka said: “Behold, he also was 
not a manly one: he who is the man is 
the son of Adam.” 

So Paka went up and saluted him, 
saying, “Good morning.” 

And the man said, “‘Who are you?” 

“It is I-—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to follow you about that you 
may give me food.” 

So the man said, “Then eat of the 
elephant.” 

So Paka stayed with the man and 
ate of the elephant, while he was cut- 
ting out the tusks. 

When the man had finished cutting 
out the tusks he wended his way home 
and came to his village. 

Now, that man had two wives, and 
the one he loved and the other he loved 
not. 

So he came first to the house of her 
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whom he loved not, that he might stay 
a short time and go to the house of her 
whom he loved. 

So he came there and greeted the 
wife whom he loved not, and straight- 
way went on to the house of her whom 
he loved. 

When he had come there he said to 
her: “Oh, my wife whom I love, I have 
done this on purpose. 

“I came first to the house of the 
other one that I might come straight- 
way to you whom I love, and remain 
with you a long time.” 

Now, the woman was angry in that 
he had gone first to the house of the 
other, and she said to him: “What 
you say is false!” 

So she came up to him and struck 
him—pah! 

The Nation. 
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That man did not do anything; he 
turned round and left the hut. 

Then thought Paka: “Now, even this 
one is not the manly one. Why does 
he go away? He who is the man is 
the woman.” 

So she went up to the woman and 
said to her, “Good morning.” 

The woman said, “And who are 
you?” 

“It is I—Paka.” 

“What do you want?” 

“I want to follow you about that you 
may give me food.” 

So the woman said to her, “Very 
good. Sit here in my house.” 

Now, this is the story of Paka the 
cat, which comes from long ago, and 
this is the reason why a cat will leave 
a man and follow a woman. 
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There are many flowers which be- 
long to the morning and the evening, 
and a few which belong to the after- 
noon. Gorse in full blossom belongs 
to continuous afternoon. Its yellow is 
the deep yellow of sunlight and heat. 
The primrose sets among the hazel- 
stubs and in the hedgerow a pure, pale 
yellow touched with the cold of morn- 
ing rain, as faint and cool as light shin- 
ing through its own crinkled leaves. 
The cowslip jewels twenty cups on a 
stem with a yellow glowing from emer- 
ald to fire; but she freshens her cups 
in shadows and windy grass. But the 
yellow of the gorse is the spread splen- 
dor of flowers thrusting into hot sun- 
shine, massed and bunched and crowd- 
ing in the heat; myriads of blossoms 
opening from buds wide-mouthed into 
the sun. The gorse wants no shadow, 
no leaf between its swelling petals and 
the heat; it can spare no green to set 
round its bloom but spikes and spines; 
its task is to push its buds into the hot 
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air, a hundred on half-a-dozen inches 
of stem. No flowers crowd more 
closely; the clustering gold pea-blos- 
soms clothe the bush like a cloud. A 
common of gorse in full flower, seen 
from the distance of a hill, stretches in 
the English landscape a Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

Seen from close at hand, gorse- 
bushes are a curious blend of radiant 
flowering life and dead waste. The 
gorse blooms on only the last ten or 
fifteen inches of its stem, and the rest 
of the stringy, writhen wood is 
either covered with dead spines and 
prickles and the husks of last year’s 
seed-pods, or has shed even these and 
twists down to the root of the bush as 
bare as a cable. A large clump of 
gorse, however superbly brilliant with 
blossom it may be on the outside, 
within is a cavern of strange and un- 
lovely nakedness. The spines and 
shards of last year have crumbled and 
rotted into a dull, gray-brown floor on 
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which no seed will root and no creeper 
will run. You peer through the twisted, 
thwarted stems into dusky darknesses 
and recesses of decay. From a dozen 
yards away, the bushes shine as if 
they should be palaces for all elfland, 
to blow their faint horns and ride on 
rabbits about the woody pillars that 
hold up those roofs and domes of blos- 
som. But Moth and Mustardseed 
would never dance over the prickles. 
Puck would wear moccasins. The 
one woodland creature whom the thick- 
est and hollowest gorse clumps suit is 
the fox. He likes gorse which horses 
and cattle and sheep have eaten down 
close year after year, so that it has 
bunched and thickened where they 
have bitten, and at last has closed to- 
gether to make a solid roof and walls, 
with a door where he pleases. Then 
he can creep in full-fed and curl up 
and sleep comfortably. Rain cannot 
wet him, and wind cannot chill him, 
and if the hounds come that way he 
ean see all round him to dodge and run. 
Nothing makes such a good covert for 
foxes as gorse, from the huntsman’s 
point of view as well as the fox’s. In 
covert with very thick undergrowth, 
although the fox may be just as likely 
to be at home, he may possibly not be 
able to push his way out before the 
hounds, and so many come to an un- 
happy end without giving a run at all. 
But gorse coverts which are thick 
enough and closely enough roofed in 
by the branches to make ideal homes 
for foxes are only really beautiful 
when in flower. They are too dense 
to allow other plants and bushes to 
blossom on them, and so to vary their 
dark, spiny green. A common is 
broken and trodden by perpetual traf- 
fic, by ponies wandering wild, by gip- 
sies, children looking for primroses and 
blackberries, goats pegged out to 
browse, and a hundred other feet and 
hands and mouths; and on a common, 
although the gorse is not such a contin- 
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uous level of crowding blossom in May, 
the clumps stand more gracefully in 
settings of other shrubs and trees. 

On a common where gorse grows at 
random with bracken and _ heather, 
birch and dwarf oak and blackthorn 
and bramble, the setting can be curi- 
ously distinct. The yellow-sheeted 
bushes stand up out of a floor as dark 
and sere almost as in December. The 
bracken has not yet pushed up its 
curled brown shepherds’ crooks, which 
the June sun will uncoil and straighten 
out into tiny masts and spars of green. 
It lies sprawling and flat, beaten down 
by wind and rain into brown and sod- 
den pulp or hanging eight feet above 
the ground high and dry among the 
gorse-flowers, where it has thrust up 
its fronds in the strength of August, 
and has been left to swing without a 
stem below it through the winter. In 
the sunnier, drier glades and clearings 
the ling has just set its dots of fresh, 
budding green on last year’s sun-dark- 
ened shoots; its gray, faded bells still 
rustle in a stir of wind. Here and 
there the young grass has won its way 
through the frost-rotted bents and 
tangles, and pricks up new lances and 
spear-heads, close and thin. Of the 
contrasted colors of trees and bushes, 
nothing is more delicate than the white 
embroidery of the blackthorn, side by 
side with the solid richness of the clus- 
tered gorse; but the gayest and dainti- 
est leaves are those of the birches, 
which have shaken out their catkins 
into the tiniest and thinnest ropes of 
flower, and over the catkins spread a 
haze of the lightest young leaves in all 
the woodland. The contrast is between 
leaf and leaflessness, for the gorse, ex- 
cept at certain stages, has no leaves at 
all; it merely crowds its thin, fluted 
stems with thousands of spikes, brown 
tipped and as sharp and transparent as 
a wasp’s sting. The gorse from seed- 
ling to flower is a curiously undecided 
plant, for all its merciless spines. Un- 
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counted years ago it was not gorse or 
furze at all as we know it, but broom, 
or descended from some broomlike an- 
cestor. It begins life like a broom 
now, and the seedling thrusts up trefoil 
leaves just as the broom does. Then 
it decides that mere leaves are not 
safe, and changes them gradually into 
spikes which would prick a sheep’s or 
cow’s nose, and teach it to leave gorse 
seedlings alone. When the gorse gets 
older, it does not mind the end of its 
branches being eaten. On the full- 
grown bush, when the sap is running 
strongly in the spring, it studs a num- 
ber .of the branches with what look 
like the tenderest of green buds. If 
these are opened, the spines will be 
found nestling soft and small behind 
folded leaflets, each eventually to de- 
velop into a forbidding spike, but 
while young quite eatable. The 
branches which carry leaf-buds carry 
fewer flower-buds, and so, while they 
are eaten, the flowers remain to ripen 
into seeds and begin the cycle all over 
again. But the cycle of the gorse- 
plant is less determined than that of 
other plants, which depend on and 
change with the changing season. At 
almost any season of the year gorse 
can be found in its various stages of 
flower,—slender, delicate green buds; 
unopened yellow buds; buds half 
opened, creeping like canary-colored 
snails out of black-haired shells; full 
flowers waiting for bees to light on 
them and open them wide, showering 
pollen about their guest’s head for him 
to carry away with him to other wait- 
ing flowers. That may happen in any 
month when bees are on the wing and 
gorse is in flower. But the true cycle 
of the plant begins in August with an 
explosion. The ripened seed-pod parts 
The Spectator. 
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with a crackle, and sends the seeds 
spinning out like shrapnel to start their 
own life, if they can and where they 
can. 

The gorse has made its proverb,— 
one of the prettiest and homeliest of 
all. “When the gorse is out of flower 
kissing’s out of season” is the directer, 
Southern version of the Scottish ““When 
the furze is in bloom, my love’s in 
tune.” The place of the flower in the 
history of botany was given it by the 
greatest botanist of all. The gorse 
does not flower in the Northern cold 
of Sweden, and Linnzeus, who had 
never seen the glory of the blossom in 
his own country, saw it first on an 
English common, and fell on his knees 
to thank God for the sight of so much 
beauty. A Northern Scot might do the 
same, for it is only in the warmer cli- 
mates of Scottish counties that the 
gorse blossoms as it does in England, 
and even where it glows in Ayrshire or 
Aberdeenshire with the glory of a Sur- 
rey common, it lacks the Southern bird. 
A gorse common is the home of many 
singing birds,—of the whitethroat, with 
his half unmusical] jarring; the yellow- 
hammer, chirping his summery mono- 
tone; and the whinchat, balancing on a 
scrubby stem. But the bird of the 
hot gorse and the dancing birch-leaves 
above it is the nightingale, pouring his 
fierce jets of singing through the sunny 
branches, keening his long-drawn pas- 
sions into the scented night. No trav- 
eller knows the full of an English May- 
day until he has come into sudden gaze 
of a common in bloom in such a year 
of gorse as this, and has heard, stop- 
ping to gaze, the sudden thrill of the 
nightingale from the heart of the 
bloom. 
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THE AVERAGE SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


A singular claim was made by the 
“Times” last Monday. It added up its 
grand total of words and found that 
they amounted to two hundred and 
fifty-three thousand odd, or about 
three times the quantity contained by 
“the average six-shilling novel.” Here 
the editor of the “Times” modestly 
stopped. He left his readers to draw 
their own inference. They will have 
not the smallest difficulty in draw- 
ing it. Assume the “Times” is rea- 
sonably priced at threepence. It fol- 
lows that the average novel of eighty 
to ninety thousand words, bar binding 
—say twopence or threepence—ought 
to be published at one penny, instead 
of at six shillings. This is dead cer- 
tain. There is no denying or escaping 
from it, if we are to value literature 
by the amount of words brought to 
market. And beyond doubt the pre- 
vailing idea to-day in many quarters is 
to value all printed stuff by the quan- 
tity. He is the “Happy Warrior” in 
this line of business who can knock off 
more thousand words per hour than his 
rivals. It is a sort of shorthand test; 
at any rate, the method in one way 
reminds one of shorthand. We re- 
member hearing that there was a cham- 
pion shorthand writer who could, by 
Pit:aan, get down his two hundred and 
forty words per minute. We do not 
know whether any man of letters can 
get it on to paper at this rate, though 
it has been claimed for our genial and 
wonderful “T. P.” that he can write the 
life of a statesman while you wait. 
He did Disraeli, did he not, in a fort- 
night—the time Johnson took to write 
“Rasselas” to pay the funeral expenses 
of his mother—and it is clear that he 
has done Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man in less time than that. On the 


whole, however, we doubt if even Mr. 
O'Connor could manage his two hun- 





dred and forty words a minute, which 
works out at ninety-five thousand two 
hundred words in a full working day 
of eight hours, not allowing for re- 
freshment. But it is wonderful what 
can be done by a competent man of 
letters in good health—in fighting form, 
so to say. A penny a line has often 
been spoken of with high scorn. It is 
a term of reproach like “the half-penny 
press.” But now that literature is to 
be valued and priced by quantity alone 
instead of by the old-fashioned test of 
quality, the “penny-a-liner” may prove 
top dog after all. It will be speed 
that tells, and he often is very speedy. 

There is no question about the 
“Times” proving its point absolutely as 
quantity is to be the test: the six-shill- 
ing novel ought to be brought out at a 
penny; or if it is to keep up its price 
fairly it ought to contain not as now 
eighty thousand words, but—dreadful 
thought!—not less than six million 
words. The “Times” sells two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand words for 
threepence; how then can Mr. Hall 
Caine and Miss Corelli venture to offer 
for twenty-four times that sum a less 
amount of words than twenty-four 
times two hundred and fifty thousand 
(equals) six million? 

And yet on the whole we much 
hope things will go on just as they 
are. A novel of six million words 
is a novel of a nightmare in a night- 
mare. People who devoured fic- 
tion on this scale would die off like 
flies. It would need strong men to 
handle such books, let alone read them. 
Booksellers might have their book- 
shelves smashed up in the effort to 
stock; and probably instead of the pub- 
lishers boycotting the “Times” book- 
shop—as Mr. Eldon Bankes puts it— 
the bookshop would turn the tables on 
the publishers and boycott them. We 
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differ by a whole heaven from the 
“Times” idea about the average six- 
shilling novel. The “Times” wants 
to make it far cheaper and to sell it 
consequently in far larger numbers. 
We are strongly of opinion that it 
ought to be kept as dear as possible. 
The truth is that—if you are to take 
quality into account at all—the “aver- 
age six-shilling novel” is not a good 
thing. Some people call it a six-shil- 
ling shocker. The description is ab- 
surd. It-does not shock. It wearies 
aman out. The plot is impossible as 
arule. The characters are dummies. 
They are worked by wires, and the 
wirepuller too often is a very indiffer- 
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ent manipulator. Novels are reeled off 
by routine. The reader learns nothing 
through them. He doesn’t inform 
himself. He doesn’t refresh himself. 
Scott said he could always get some 
information out of the dullest passen- 
ger in a stage-coach. But Scott would 
have failed to get anything out of most 
six-shilling novels. It is said that 
Archbishop Temple read quantities of 
“light modern fiction” for recreation at 
times, but contrariety must always be 
allowed to genius. Talent, or medioc- 
rity, or downright stupidity, can get 
nothing out of this fare. It is a waste 
of time, and, for ourselves, we find it 
a waste of temper. 
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It would be interesting—and a 
scholar might do it—to compare the 
voces populi that will be heard about 
the great arena at Shepherd’s Bush 
with the utterances of Greek onlookers 
at the Olympic Games. There are 
those who would maintain that we are 
at this stage not of the classical but of 
the Hellenistic Greeks, pointing to this 
excessive zeal for athletics as the clos- 
est analogy between Greek and British 
decadence. But the analogy carries 
us too far. Are the Americans, that 
new people, decadent, or the Canadians 
or the New Zealanders? The fact 
seems to be that athletics are an evi- 
dence of restless virility, a quality 
doubtless wasted if the absorption is 
excessive and athletics an end in them- 
selves. But to that extent the bulk 
do not exceed. Again, the Greek 
Olympic Games were Greek, not inter- 
national in essence, narrow not far- 
flung; and we find today that those 
games which are least peculiar to this 
or that nation are least professional. 
At Shepherd’s Bush we shall not see 
pelota, because it is exclusively Span- 
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ish. We shall not see baseball because 
it is exclusively American—and both 
these games, like lacrosse in Canada, 
are spoiled by professional excesses. 
The most pessimistic of our philoso- 
phers may watch the Olympic Games 
of 1908 without the necessity of re- 
garding the display as the apotheosis 
of the British or any other nation. 
They will present a panorama of ath- 
leticism quite incomparable and likely, 
perhaps, from a combination of acci- 
dents to reach a high-water mark. 
After this year the tide will ebb. Mr. 
Robertson, author of that famous Pin- 
daric ode, has said that the first Olym- 
pic Games were the efficient cause of 
the Greeco-Turkish war, so keen was 
the new patriotism that they aroused. 
We have reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing that the London games will help to 
dissipate causes of war, on the ground 
urged by the old class of schoolmaster 
that a round with the gloves was the 
best foundation of friendship. The 
phrase “peaceful strife’ occurs, if not 
directly, at least in the translation of 
the Pindaric ode referred to above:— 
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And other some from gallant France 
draw nigh, 
Lords of the peaceful strife with thee 
to vie: 
And some from German forests, 
strong and bold, 
Or where Hungarian cornlands wave 
their gold! 
And some through Western Ocean 
cleave their way— 
And fleet of foot are they! 


A crowd much more widely gathered 
than that at Athens will meet in 
“neaceful strife’ at Shepherd’s Bush, 
at an exhibition designed above all else 
to end an enmity that, with brilliant in- 
tervals of friendship, has made the Eng- 
lish Channel one of the most impassa- 
ble barriers existing between two na- 
tions. 

Splendid as the last games were, 
when the “barbarians” gathered to 
Athens, they will scarcely bear compar- 
ison with the games of this year. The 
comparison nevertheless is interesting; 
and when the games are over it will 
be made at length by the secretary in a 
great book. There has indeed been 
already “printed this 1st of May 
MCMVIII, for private circulation only, 
by the care and at the charges of the 
author,” a short history of the revival 
of the Olympic Games, together with an 
account of the adventures of the Eng- 
lish fencing team in Athens in 1906. 
The games at Athens were not strictly 
Olympic Games (new style). These, 
originated at the suggestion of Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin—and how many 
great things has not French genius ini- 
tiated?—are held every four years in 
different capitals. The series began in 
1896 in Athens, was continued in 1900 
in Paris, in 1904 in St. Louis, and will 
take place this year in London, and in 
1912 in Rome. But the Greeks have 
a cycle of their own, their four years’ 
Olympiad being intermediate, so that 
for the future Olympic Games of some 
sort are, and will be, celebrated every 
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two years. But the great Olympiad 
is this year. 

The games proper take place, just as 
the previous games, during a short and 
well-defined period. This opens on 
July 13, and will continue for nearly a 
fortnight; but the peculiar circum- 
stances of this year, the vast collection 
of people from all nations in England, 
and the demand that the games shall 
surpass all meetings ever held, drove 
the Olympic committee to a vaster 
scheme. They decided to hold inter- 
national meetings in all varieties of 
sports at isolated dates all through 
the summer on the scenes best suited 
for them, so that foreigners may feel 
an added satisfaction in having com- 
peted on reaches so famous as Henley 
and Southampton Water, on plains so 
historical as Bisley or St. Andrews or 
Hurlingham. These games will be in 
progress from May to October. They 
include lawn tennis, already played: 
tennis, now in progress; rowing of all 
sorts; yachting; golf, which opens with 
June; and polo, from June 15. The 
undertaking is enormous. The cost of 
the games alone is £50,000, some of 
which is still to be collected, and the 
duties of hospitality are unending. 
Half the nations of the world cannot 
be entertained without trouble; and a 
group of amateurs have to do in Eng- 
land what has been done in other coun- 
tries with the fruitful help of Govern- 
ment. 

Yet these games have not yet in the 
least touched the imagination of Eng- 
lish people. The public is much more 
interested in the County Cricket cham- 
pionship than in the Olympic Games, 
and entirely ignorant of the really great 
achievements of the organizers. The 
arena itself is one of the most aston- 
ishing pieces of architecture we have 
seen; and is all the more remarkable. 
cheek by jowl with the white palaces 
that look as if they had come over 
straight from an Indian city. The 
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amphitheatre will hold about seventy 
thousand people. Inside the tiers of 
seats are a succession of concentric 
rings, and the grass enclosure inside 
the cinder track, which is the inner- 
most ring, is larger than the outside 
of the Coliseum at Rome or the great 
Stadium at Athens. Roofed by the 
tiers of seats is a huge gallery that 
will be filled with the apparatus of all 
sports, games, and pastimes—a photo- 
graph of which would stand for a pic- 
ture of one of the master interests of 
this extraordinary age. 

All this no doubt would not have 
been possible without the help of the 
Anglo-French Exhibition: the two na- 
tions have made possible the proper 
reception of all nations. The exhibi- 
tion is strictly Anglo-French, the 
Olympic Games are international; but 
the Stadium was erected with funds 
contributed by the exhibition, and for 
all visitors there will be no line of de- 
marcation between the city of white 
palaces and the Olympic arena. The 
permanence of the exhibition will be 
attained by treaty, but we trust that 
the record of the games will leave a 
concrete as well as a social perma- 
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nence. The largest Stadium in the 
world is likely to remain where it is 
long after “the captains and the kings 
depart, the tumult and the shouting 
dies” to provide recreation for the 
people of a city who most need, and 
perhaps are most keen on, athletic ex- 
ercise. 

It is easy to talk at large about the 
far-reaching effects of the friendly ri- 
valry and social contact of the youth 
of nations. But the Olympic council 
have already reached beyond platitude 
into definite accomplishment. There 
has been drawn up a code of rules for 
every sport, translated into three lan- 
guages and accepted by every foreign 
nation that has competed. Athletes 
who know the wide differences among 
sporting nations the world over will 
agree with the boast that “if the coun- 
cil had effected nothing else this re 
sult alone would have justified its la- 
bors.” This is “the first international 
code of sport ever produced with the 
unanimous sanction of the world’s 
sporting representatives,” and as such 
the council is to be credited with an in- 
valuable contribution to the common 
language and friendship of humanity. 





MR. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW BOOK.* 


There is a passage in one of Steven- 
son’s letters of which we have been 
constantly reminded in reading Mr. 
Austin’s new book of poems. Steven- 
son is writing to a friend, also a dis- 
tinguished author, on the subject of 
one of the latter’s books. “Yours is a 
fine instrument,” says Stevenson in ef- 
fect, “and I see so well how it should 
be used; I dare say you see the same 
of mine.” It is arrogant, perhaps, to 
want to seize a writer’s pen out of his 


hand and show him how it ought to be 
®“Sacred and Profane Love, and Other 

gay By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan. 4s, 
. net. 


held. But the impulse is due in such 
a case to the desire to see a good thing 
made the best of; so it implies a com- 
pliment. Mr. Austin’s poetical equip- 
ment is emphatically a good one—not 
large, not rich in variety, but, so far as 
it goes, perfectly sound and individual. 
He respects his art and is never guilty 
of carelessness. It is not in haste or 
through oversight—it is with grave de- 
liberation that he again and again in- 
sists on venturing outside the definite 
limits of his power. When we see how 
agreeable is the enclosure which the 
limits embrace and note the punctual 
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disaster which follows whenever he 
neglects to take them into account, we 
long—not, indeed, to write Mr. Austin’s 
poems for him, for we grow frightened 
at our own boldness—but to find him 
for once doing thorough justice to him- 
self. 

Mr. Austin’s enclosure, as we see 
it, is a highly picturesque place—a 
small old-fashioned garden between 
mellow brick walls, with a sun-dial and 
a lavender border, and a graceful figure 
or two in white muslin, where it should 
always be a fine summer afternoon 
(about tea-time), and where no loud 
voice or heated discussion should ever 
be heard. Now this is a picture that 
appeals to every one; we all desire such 
a retreat; and no one could create it 
more sympathetically than Mr. Austin 
if only he would let well alone. But 
he is always spoiling it all by doing 
something unsuitable to the time and 
place. Either he is provoking an ar- 
gument by displaying his contempt for 
every one outside the mellow brick 
walls, or he is finding fault with us for 
our worldliness, or else—and this really 
is the unkindest cut of all—he is up- 
braiding us for apathy and indolence. 
Why, the whole point of the place, we 
cry at last, stung by these taunts, was 
that it should be all serenity and char- 
ity and that nothing horrid should ever, 
ever happen there; and here we are 
being positively bullied. It is hon- 
estly not for our own sake that we 
mind most, but because we feel con- 
vinced that Mr. Austin was not in- 
tended by nature to be unkind. So, 
too, in reading his new book we feel 
that he is not putting his pen to its 
proper use when he indulges in verbal 
ornament or in flights of poetical im- 
agination or in outbreaks of patriotism. 
In these three matters the book con- 
tains many misadventures. The least 
forgivable are those connected with pa- 
triotism. We will take one from a 
poem called “If they dare!” written, we 
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are told, though not published, “at a 
memorable moment a few years back, 
when the defensive spirit of the na- 
tion was suddenly roused to the high- 
est pitch.” This is how Mr. Austin’s 
love of his country finds expression:— 


Plotters insolent and vain, 
Muster then your servile swarms, 
Moated by the unbridged main, 
We but laugh at such alarms, 
Blinded braggarts, to forget 
England old is England yet, 
And can meet, as once She met, 
World in arms. 


Come athwart the ocean’s crest, 

Mob and Monarch, crowd and Crown; 
Slavish East, or shrilling West, 

Come, and strike at her renown. 
Madmen! by your threats inane 
What is it ye hope to gain? 

Think of France, think of Spain, 
Smitten down! 


We should like in all gravity to know 
what may be the beauty and sacred- 
ness of patriotism which finds delib- 
erate expression (for the publication of 
the poem is deliberate,.if the composi- 
tion was not) in such screaming, pot- 
and-kettle vituperation as this. The 
Poet Laureate is perfectly at liberty to 
call every one who is not English as 
many names as he pleases; but in that 
case such words as patriotism and na- 
tional honor with which he is very 
free, had better be left alone. 
However, we complained just now 
that he called us names too, so that 
foreigners need not feel that their par- 
ticular failings (cowardice, insolence, 
and treachery) are made unduly con- 
spicuous. We return, with restored 
serenity, to the other points on which 
we consider that Mr. Austin does 
wrong to his proper style. The first 
is the question of ornament. There is 
nothing recondite in the line of thought 
exhibited in these poems. Mr. Aus- 
tin’s gift is all for the simple, the 
straightforward, the unaffected; and 
with his careful eye and genuine love 
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for field and wood and garden he 
might be as characteristic a poet of 
English landscape as we possess. But 
in hardly a single poem does he keep 
consistently to the plain subdued style 
in which he is at his best and which 
most befits our damp little island. He 
too often aims at Virgilian and Tenny- 
sonian effects of which he is not mas- 
ter. In the poem called “The Wind 
Speaks,” for example, there are some 
good verses but there are too many 
like this:— 


Where speedeth the horseman o’er sand 
or veldt 
That boasteth a seat like mine? 
I ride without stirrup, or bit or belt 
On the back of the bounding brine. 


Alliteration must be used more art- 
fully than this to be anything but ir- 
ritating. Then, too, there is the de 
vice of heightening the effect by using 
certain words in a sense which they 
will not strictly bear. Here is an ex- 
ample in the opening lines of the first 
poem :— 


In the dark shadow of the windless 
pines, 

Whose gloomy glory lines the obsequies 

Of the gaunt Claudian Aqueduct along 

The lone Campagna to _ sepulchra! 
Rome— 


Obsequies can be followed or con- 
The Times. 
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ducted, but not lined; besides, Mr. Aus- 
tin does not mean obsequies at all, but 
relics. This is a device which Virgil 
can use with an effect of enrichment, 
but the texture of Mr. Austin’s verse 
is not close enough to stand it. The 
slightest attempt at preciosity of phrase 
stares out of his pages like a piece of 
tinsel; and there is hardly a page with- 
out one or more. And just as he will 
not be content to leave his language 
unadorned, so he insists on decorating 
the simplicity of his thought with po- 
etical exaggerations and flights of 
fancy, the effect of which is merely to 
make his sincerity appear insincere. 
These flaws are persistent, and we 
never find Mr. Austin’s true vein un- 
spoiled by one or other of them for 
more than a few lines together. “Sa- 
cred and Profane Love,” the first poem 
in the volume and the longest, is on the 
whole the most successful. It is a 
symbolical treatment of Titian’s pic- 
ture, the two figures standing for the 
pure ambition of the poet and the cor- 
rupt self-seeking (Mr. Austin at his re- 
proaches again!) of the politician. A 
good deal is heard about the poet in 
the course of the book for five or six 
ot the other poems are also concerned 
with the greatness of his mission. We 
persist in thinking that Mr. Austin does 
not rightly fulfil his own. 
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Miss Eleanor Stuart’s “The Post- 
script” is a delicately finished minia- 
ture of Italian modern life, the most 
exquisite of reproofs for those who 
would sow misunderstanding between 
the nations by insisting upon having 
each represented by its lowest develop- 
ment, and it is withal a very pretty 
story. The small Italian who frolics 
through its pages and brings his elders 


into happy relations is as pleasant to 
the eye and the mind as if he had just 
skipped from the pages of “Cuore”; and 
the widowed heroine is worthy to 
adopt him, and her companion, Miss 
Gertrude, is both quaint and capable. 
The villain is as excellent as the good 
folk for whose deception he is created 
and the general misunderstanding is 
most artistically managed. The book 
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is too well proportioned to give any 
excuse for wishing that it were longer 
but any number more of the same kind 
would be welcome. The McClure Co. 


What would be the feelings of the 
stout Mayor of Bordeaux should he 
return to earth to find himself placed 
in a series of educational books, sand- 
wiched between Herbart and Horace 
Mann, and preceded by Pestalozzi, Her- 
bert Spencer and J. J. Rousseau? 
Awong all his imaginings as to the fu- 
ture of himself and his book was there 
any vision of himself as the guide of 
school-masters, schoolemasters em- 
ployed by the state to teach all who 
come and in no wise dependent on 
the favor of the parents, and still less 
seeking protection under the shadow of 
the nobility? One can hardly picture 
him as pleased, and may be sure that 
he would find some stinging epithets 
for Jean Jacques, dnd that they would 
be received with an uneasy grin as not 
to be disputed, considering their origin. 
Howsoever he would take it, here he is 
in the series of “Pioneers in Education” 
with “Michel de Montaigne” set upon 
the cover, and within are three chapters, 
severally considering his character, 
his pedagogy and his influence. Much 
that he said is valuable as general prin- 
ciples and he has long been claimed as 
an educator. The usefulness of the 
book is enhanced by the possibility that 
it may present him to future teachers 
who would never seek him in his own 
pages. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Everyman's Library, at its original 
price of fifty cents a volume, was a 
marvel of cheapness as well as of con- 
venience and typographic attractive- 
ness; but at the new price of thirty-five 
cents, it is an almost incredible money’s 
worth. It is a great boon to lovers of 
good books to be able to procure at 
such a price such volumes as are in- 
cluded in the latest instalment. Among 
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them, there are, in fiction, Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone,” Thackeray’s “Vanity 


Fair,” with an introduction by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and five volumes 
of Dickens, with introductions by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton; in biography Lewes’s 
“Life of Goéthe,” with an introduction 
by Mr. Havelock Ellis, and a fresh 
translation by Miss Todhunter of Vol- 
taire’s “Life of Charles XII,” for which 
Mr. John Burns has written an intro- 
duction; in Theology Seeley’s “Ecce 
Homo,” with an introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; in travel the third and 
fourth volumes of Hakluyt’s “Voyages” 
and Marco Polo’s “Travels,” edited by 
Mr. John Masefield; in history the “An- 
nals” and “Agricola and Germania” of 
Tacitus, Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru” 
in one volume, and Parkman’s “Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac” in two volumes; 
and in poetry Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” newly edited, Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” in Cary’s translation, edited 
by Edmund Gardner, Herbert’s “Tem- 
ple,” Herrick’s “Hesperides” and “No- 
ble Numbers” and Wordsworth’s 
Longer Poems. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


M. le Comte de Lesdain and his 
bride chose the journey from China to 
India by the way of Tibet as their wed- 
ding journey; it lasted seventeen 
months, opening a new route, and its 
story is told in his book “From Pekin 
to Sikkim.” Naturally much of the 
large volume is occupied by accounts 
of hardships but there is space for 
many interesting observations of Chi- 
nese and Tibetan manners, some clever 
sketches of individuals, and some val- 
uable observations of the Mongols and 
their country. He did not succeed in 
discovering the guarded tomb of Jen- 
ghis Khan, but he did examine a 
large number of nameless sepulchres, 
finding very little because the ground 
had already been thoroughly explored 
by shepherds. His journey proves 
that it may be made, but Count de 
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Lesdain’s patience and endurance are 
so much greater than those of the ordi- 
nary explorer that one does not expect 
hin: to have many imitators. The na- 
tives are most untrustworthy escorts, 
eonstantly complaining and deserting on 
the smallest provocation; the wells and 
water-courses are infrequent; and the 
native magnates so unaccommodating 
that bare lodging is obtained only by 
boldly taking possession of it, but noth- 
ing daunted the courageous Frenchman 
ended his journey triumphantly. He 
is very modest about it, merely saying 
that former attempts to enter India 
from China have ended in pitiable fail- 
ure, but his story speaks for itself. The 
illustrations, reproductions from photo- 
graphs, are curious and valuable be- 
cause new, and one cannot quarrel 
with their inferiority to views com- 
fortably taken in civilized lands, devel- 
oped immediately and _ carefully 
guarded until ready for the printer. 
Besides, the simple manly story really 
needs no illustrations. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


Sir Conan Doyle’s “Through the 
Magic Door” is a volume of gossip 
about books and their writers. In 
one chapter he shows the material of 
“The White Company,” and one half 
suspects that one detects a moment of 
forgetfulness in which he sees his own 
Sir Nigel as a person known to him 
through some old chronicle, not as the 
companion of many a pleasant hour of 
creation in his own study. He loves 
Macaulay; Scott he almost adores; 
Charles Reade he places as the writer 
of the best historical novel of its cen- 
tury; Mr. Meredith he counts first 
among living authors, and he expects 
great things of Mr. Snaith because of 
“Broke of Covenden.” As for Mr. 
Kipling he is whole-hearted in admira- 
tion, and Pepys, and Borrow arouse 
him to enthusiasm. The sum of it all 
appears to be that he is attracted to 
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the sturdy authors who lean upon no 
one, even to some who, like Gibbon, are 
far from being attractive, and so read- 
ing his book admits one to the society 
of a stimulating, heartening company, 
men who have fought a good fight, and 
a little group still in the field, armed 
at all points and rendering a good ac- 
count of themselves. Sir Conan 
should describe all the shelves in his 
library. McClure Co. 


The indefatigable Francis Meltoun 
has found a new continent to conquer 
for the title of his “In the Land of 
Mosques and Minarets” means that he 
has been journeying through the Bar- 
bary States, and observing the Arab 
and the Moor tolerantly but not too 
lovingly, and noting everything pic- 
turesque both in the country and in 
the inhabitants. He gives a whole 
chapter to the ship of the desert of 
whom Miss Blanche McManus makes 
most fascinating pictures; and he gives 
another chapter to the Arabian horse, 
heading it “The Arab shod with fire,” 
and seeming to imagine that he is 
quoting Bayard Taylor. The religion 
of the Mussulman; the architecture of 
the mosques; poetry, music and danc- 
ing are the themes of other chapters, 
and in the one entitled Arabs, Turks 
and Jews, one finds some things worth 
knowing. The chapter on Tunis is 
comparatively unfamiliar to most 
readers and that on Tozeur, the oasis 
which rears the date palm on an im- 
mense scale, gives one a vision of a 
new species of orchard. The pictures 
are altogether admirable. both in 
choice of subject and in drawing. 
“The Edge of the Desert” and “A Des- 
ert Caravan” should not be left within 
the covers of the book but should be 
enlarged and reproduced for framing. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


The nineteenth volume of the “Cam- 
bridge Poets” is Spenser, the “poet 
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for poets,” provably the least read of 
the series, perhaps because poets are 
scarce. Certainly, one suspects that 
if one should find the average, solid 
man of Boston, or the young man 
named John, or even the lady from 
Philadelphia with this volume in hand, 
it would be like Le Maistre with the 
volume of Locke, a case of “only an at- 
titude.” Yet there are signs of such 
a return to Elizabethan tastes and 
Elizabethan feeling, as may make 
Spenser once more the friend not ex- 
actly of the multitude, at least of the 
large group which, having submitted 
to teaching with docility, is rewarded 
by a gift of just appreciation and has 
learned to love the subjects of its 
study. The swift sale of costly limited 
editions of some of the poems; the 
luanner and even the matter of many 
of the younger poets; and the number 
of recent Elizabethan anthologies are 
hopeful indications. The volume is 
edited by Mr. R. E. Neil Dodge, who 
bus added to the text the recently dis- 
covered history of Van der Noot’s 


“Theatre” with some of Spenser's. 


translations; the original conclusion to 
Book III of the “Faery Queen”; let- 
ters from Spenser to Harvey; a list of 
rejected readings and the usual Notes 
and Glossary. In the Preface, he 
gives a history of the text and in the 
Biographical Sketch an excellent pic- 
ture of the Ireland into which Spenser 
went with high hopes not to be ful- 
filled. The excellent photogravure 
portrait and the title-page vignette of 
the ruins of Kilcolman complete the 
book. The next volume will be Chau- 
cer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The personages in Mr. Crawford’s “The 
Primadonna” remind one of those sets 
of checkers which, being adorned with 
a crown on one side may, by a turn of 
the player’s hand, be transformed from 
comparatively weak units into kings 


endowed with royal powers of con- 
quest. “Fair Margaret” left one with 
definite convictions as to three of the 
heroine’s suitors; “The Primadonna” 
reverses those opinions, and exhibits 
good reasons for the change. As for 
Fair Margaret herself, having already 
been transformed into Cordova, or 
Madame Cordova, and not finding the 
change entirely agreeable, she looks 
upon herself as virtually two persons, 
Margaret Donne, with all the refine- 
ments, scruples, and prejudices of a 
well-bred English girl, and Margarita 
da Cordova, indifferent to many hints 
of coarseness, now and then shocking 
herself by some unpremeditated word 
or deed, or finding herself not in strict 
harmony with some person with whom 
she would naturally be in accord. 
This state of mind might be expected 
in one of Mr. James’s heroines, and her 
uncertainty as to whom she loves, in- 
deed as to whether or not she loves at 
all would be commonplace in one of his 
long-hesitating ladies, but it is so for- 
eign to the simple downright ways of 
Mr. Crawford’s women that one is re- 
lieved to find that it does not drive him 
to parentheses and inversions, or to the 
closing words in the “Thesaurus” lists, 
but permits itself to be treated without 
resort to any novel methods, and is the 
means which leads to the choice made 
by the heroine on the very last page. 
All these changes and developments of 
character take place during the work- 
ing out of a mystery of assassination 
and finance. and a still greater mystery 
of philanthropy assuming the sem- 
blance of guilt, and the reader who 
does not find more than one thread of 
interest in Mr. Crawford’s thirty-fifth 
novel must be fastidious. American 
and English spinsters should be espe- 
cially content with his exposition of 
their case tc which he seems to have 
given no slight attention. The Mac- 
millan Co. 











